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SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 


As the time approaches for the debut of Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli, the interest of the Opera-goer augments, and his 
expectations are raised. Are we to have another Jenny Lind 
—or another Grisi—or another Viardot? Sophie has been 
compared to any and all of these, by critics, Italian, German, 
and French ; we have a right, therefore, to put the question, 
and as no one is at hand, with the desired information, we shall 
answer it ourselves. We are to have nothing of the sort—nor 
Jenny, nor Giulia, nor Pauline—nothing of the sort, but 
something entirely new, and that is far better than a copy of a 
great original. We are to have Sophie Cruvelli, and if 
in having Sophie Cruvelli, the most exorbitant desire for 
perfections, histrionic and vocal, be not satisfied, we shall cast 
our pen upon the waters, and prophesy no more. 

Three years ago we heard Cruvelli, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in several parts, and how highly we thought of her may be 
gathered from a reference to our Opera notices of 1848. Sophie 
was then very young, beautiful, intelligent, energetic, and 
full of promise. She was driven away by the Lind-fever, as 
one who quits a city in the time of the plague. All London, 
all England had the fever, and Sophie herself was in danger 
of infection. But she fled in time, and escaped untouched. 
She now comes back, three years older, still very young (not 
twenty-two), for what is three years at her fresh time of life? 
—what but the expanding of a bud into a blossom? Three 
years well spent, however, can make an artist ; and Sophie 
Cruvelli has spent them well—seriously, industriously, and 
well—and Sophie Cruvelli has returned, not-an artist merely, 
but, or we are much deceived, a great artist. We do not 
mince words, when we have good news to tell: and we assure 
our readers, without hesitating, that the debut of Sophie 
Cruvelli, on Tuesday night, will be the rising of a new and 
bright star in the operatic heaven, 

The choice of an opera, the choice of a part in that opera, 
already discloses a secret in the nature of a debutante. Sophie 
Cruvelli has chosen Fidelio. She makes her first appeal in the 
mighty harmonies of Beethoven. The reader will conclude 
that Fidelio has been one of her favourite parts, during her 
absence of three years. No such thing, she has never played 
it, and has never seen it played. That she should not have 
seen it played is perhaps an advantage ; the conception will 
beherown. But that she should not have played it is a diffi- 
cult rock in her path, which she can only level by the potent 
spell of genius, We have no doubt upon the matter, She 





will pass the rock, and reach the goal. Sophie Cruvelli has 
genius, and the world will be charmed, and acknowledge it. 

It is now sixteen years since the grand part of Fidelio, 
the grandest and the most arduous in the lyric drama, has 
found a competent representative. Malibran was the last. 
She played it shortly after Schroeder Devrient, and each had 
her partisans. For our own parts we admired either; but 
were more nearly moved by Malibran, who delighted, than by 
Schroeder, who astonished. To succeed triumphantly, Cruvelli 
must do both. Can she?—will she? We think she can and 
will ; it is a great word to say, but we have said it, and have 
no thought of retracting. We stand our ground, and leave 
retreat for the. timid. The qualifications demanded by the 
part of Leonora are manifold. First, voice—voice, high, 
powerful, and flexible. This is absolute and indispensable. 
Without voice Leonora is not, cannot be. Cruvelli has voice 
—a voice of three octaves in compass, from F to F, from 
Arsace to the Queen of Night—a voice as strong, well tutored, 
and as much at command, as it is equal, pure, and of fine 
quality. Second, a person, dignified and feminine, formed at once 
to inspire respect and win affection. We cannot paint in words ; 
but had we the pencil of Sanzio, we could draw a woman as 
intellectually beautiful as Rachel, and as soft as his own 
Fornarina; a veil of German mysticism thrown over the 
whole—a thin, transparent vapour, which, in return for its 
envious wish to shroud the splendour of the moon, is robed by 
its enemy in a brightness not its own; we could draw this, 
and this would be Cruvelli. Fire, energy, graceful action, pas» 
sion, abandon, and, above all, the force and stamina that en« 
sure the full realisation of striking dramatic situations, and 
command the physical resources to the very last—all these 
are necessary. All these Cruvelli can boast, and a manner of 
employing them, which, in positions of the highest intensity, 
still show the woman in all her most winning sincerity, in the 
genuine simpleness of heart, in the earnest modesty of de- 
meanor. To make Fidelio quite the man was the mistake of 
Schroeder Devrient ; to make her too much woman was the 
lovelier error of poor Malibran. Cruvelli, if we err not, will 
steer between the two, and realise the superb ideal of the poet 
and musician. We suggest no comparisons; we do not say 
Cruvelli will be less or greater than her celebrated prede« 
cessors, but only guess, from what we have been able to see, 
that she will be most entirely the heroic and devoted wife whom 
Beethoven imagined and painted. That it was Beethoven who 
created Leonora, and not;the author of the story, or the maker 


‘of the libretto, may be tested by an examination of Paer’s work 
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of that name. When * the giant of the orchestra” had sat 
out the opera of Paer, he paid him this compliment: —* Paer, 
I am enchanted ! What a story! what a book! J must write 
music for it!” And he wrote Fidelio, which was so well 
appreciated by the manager, the singers, and the public, that 
nothing could ever induce Beethoven to compose another 
opera. 

The one dramatic work of Beethoven, however, has been 
very popular in this country, and would have been played as 
often, and in as many places as Don Juan or Der Freischutz, 
but for the almost insuperable difficulty of finding a woman 
who could sing and act Fidelio. That woman has been found. 
Cruvelli, the young and promising Cruvelli, is made to sing, 
to act, and look Fidelio. As a messenger dropped from the 
skies, she will, by the magie of her presence, the charm of her 
singing, and the ardor of her resolution, clear away the 
mist of prejudice that has long enveloped this masterpiece, to its 
bane. Cruvelli shall place Fidelio upon the Italian stage so 
sure and firmly, that, by the side of the immortal inspirations 
of Mozart, it shall continue, henceforth and for ever, to de« 
light the masses and sustain the fortunes of the theatre, If 
she does not this we shall be much disappointed. If she does, 
her name will be uttered with veneration by every one who 
loves music, by every one who considers it an art of infinite 
beauty and majestic influence, and not an empty sound to 
tickle the ears of “ the groundlings.” 

Sophie Cruvelli has taken Beethoyen by the hand, to pre. 
sent him to the crowd that sways to the strains of Donizetti 
and Bellini The young German maiden has resolved to in- 
terpret the mysterious measures of her sublime compatriot to 
the other nations, In England she will find ears willing to 
hear, hearts quick to feel, and hands eager to applaud. It 
will, indeed, be a night to remember, on which, after a silence 
of so many years, the faithful Leonora once more sings her 
sorrows and her rapture, and, to that mournful music, with 
anxious breast and unquiet eye, faltering steps, but deep re- 
solve, digs the grave of her husband, to save him for herself 
and happiness, And this we shall owe to Sophie Cruvelli, 

—_—_—_—_— 
THE PIANOFORTE CONTROVERSY. 

Here is a bundle of letters on this very important and 
engrossing theme. We give them in the order of dates, sup- 
pressing nothing, nor annexing ought in malice. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—The article on the Great Exhibition, in The Times of 
Wednesday, erroneously ascribes to the late Sebastian Erard ap 
improvement which you justly characterize as the most important 
one ever applied to the pianoforte. I allude to that invention by 
which the immense strain of the strings is taken off the wood 
framing, and transferred to strong parallel metallic bars. 

: have now before me the specification of the patent enrolled 
in April, 1820, by my late father, William Stodart, of 1, Golden- 
square, which clearly proves that to him belonged the merit 
therein expressed, of “ removing the strain of the strings from the 
wood frame, and distending them upon metallic rods, barg, tubes, 
or plates,” &e, 





re aa ~ 


Another invention, viz., that of the inverted = b 
by means of w fee hearing of the strings 8, ty 
of downwards, was also my r’s opiginal taea, tad adopted 
him in 1822; the subsequent application by Mr. Erard of the studs 
spoken of in your article, being only intended to produce the same 
result. 

Your invariable readiness to rectify inaccuracies induces me to 
beg the favour of your inserting this letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Marruew §ropart 

(for William Stodart and Son.) 
1, Golden-square, May 8. 


coe ee 


II. 
Fo the Editor of the Musjcal World. 


Sre,—In reply to the letter of Messrs. Broadwood, published in 
the Morning Post of the 7th instant, I beg permission tg send the 
following statement which I can substantiate. 

‘There is no doubt but that metal bars may have been applied to 
pianofortes, in some instances, preyious to Messrs. ‘Thorn and 
Allen's patent for compensation tubes, since, otherwise, their patent 
would have secured to them the sole right of bracing with metal, 
and would have prevented Messrs. Erard and Broadwood from 
practising that method of bracing, But a complete system of 
metal, of nine solid bars,oyer the strings of the pianoforte had 
never been applied to a grand pianoforte previous to Erard’s new 
patent action in 1824, The moqel which served for Messrs, Erard’s 
men to work upon, is still in the possession of Messrs. Erard, and 
may be seen at their warerooms in Great Marlborough-street. It 
was not until Erard’s patent repetition pianofortes met with great 
success that Messrs. Rroadwood began, so late as 1827 (from their 
own admission), to mapufactyre piangs with the solid metal bars 
over the strings. Before they adopted this, which is the best plan 
of bracing, they had been, for same time, placing the bracing Neve 
under the sounding board of the instrument, which mode of braging 
was not near so effective. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant 


London, May 8, 1851. Prerre Erarp. 


III. 
To the Editar of the Musical World. 


Siz,—We thank Monsieur Erard for reminding us that we used 
solid iron bars under the sounding board. lid steel tension bars 
were applied by us above the strings in 1808. Combined with 
these, the solid iron under-bars introdueed at a later period, formed 
our earliest system of metal bracing, 

The metal string plate applied by our workman, Sqmpel Hervé 
to the square pianoforte in 1821; was soon a apted n the grand; 
and together with the upper and under bars, pompleted our aystem 
of metal bracing. : 

Our plate was fixed. Messrs. Stodart’s plate had mortices, and 
slide-on balls fixed to the bent side. 

We have said enough to dispose the 


riority of application of 
tension bars above the strings, as claimed by Nicascar Erard, by 
the writer in the Times. 


We had our own bracing; Messrs, Stodart theirs, no doubt ; 
Mesgrs. Collard, and Monsieur Erard had their qwn system. 

As tothe number of bars, 4 or 9, the greatest improyement ip 
our most powerful modern grands has been effected yt e reduc- 
tion of the number of bars to three, and even two, this fact 
we invite the attention of all pianaforte makers, ‘ ; 

We shall be most happy tq explain pur present diagonal iron 
bracing, metal rest plank, and suspension bar, to any curious in 
such matters. Ww ~ 

e remal 

= Sbedient sergants, 
(Signed) Joun Broapwoop & Sons. 


EE 


33, Gt. Pulteney-street, 
9th May, 1851. 
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TV. 
To the Editor. of the Musical World. 


S1r,—In the first article of the Times, credit was given to Messrs. 
Erard. alone for the application of metal tension bars above the 
strings. 
. We have shown that so early as 1808 we applied steel tension 
bars above the strings. 

In 1820, Messrs. Stodart took out their patent. No one grudges 
Messrs. Erard their share of merit for the application in a different 
form of the metal bars, already in use. 

We haye now in our house a piano of. our own, constructed in 
1823, with steel tension bars above the strings. ; 

It ig true that we took out a patent in 1827 for a combination of 
solid metal bars with a fixed metal string plate. This does not dis- 
prove the fact that metal tension bars had been many years in use. 
: Jtis clear that Messrs. Broadwood, Stodart, and Erard, had 
made distinct applications of the same principle. 

In our first letter we did not mention M. Erard’s name. We 
certainly did claim justice for our awn countrymen. We do so 
once more; in the confident hope that whereas in the Zimes of 
Saturday, exclusive mention is made of the names of two foreigners 
of eminence, Thalberg and Liszt, you will permit me to chronicle 
those of J. B. Cramer and Sterndale Bennett, who can play on our 
repetition grand pianos, patented in 1837, 

We remain, Sir 
Your obedient servants, 
Joun Broapwoop & Sons. 


83, Gt. Pulteney-street, 
May 10th, 1851, 


V. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—In the contest which has arisen out of the able review 
in the Times of the pianoforte department of the Great Exhibi- 
tion; I was eartiestly desirous to abstain from interfering; I feel 
it, however, due to truth and to the memory of my uncle, 
Sebastian Erard, to whose genius and labour the musical art is 
so much indebted, to supply some more faets in connexion with 
the questions which have been raised. Mr. Stodart, in his letter 
which appeared in your journal of Saturday, claims for his father 
the merit of improvements attributed by the Times to the late 
Sebastian Erard. It will suffice to compare Messrs. Erard’s 
pianofortes with those of Messrs. Stodart, to be convinced that 
the principles of their construction are totally different. In 
Messrs. Thorn and Allen’s patent, upon which Messrs. Stodart’s 
pianos are constructed, one end of the bracing bars or tubes 
only is fixed to the wood frame, the other end being attached to 
& moveable string plate, to allow them to expand or contract, ac- 
cording to the changes of temperature and of atmosphere. In 
Erard’s pianoforte both ends of the bars are firmly fixed to the 
wood-frame of the instrument, with the intention of giving to 
that frame a sufficient strength .to carry better proportioned 
wires, producing cansequently gréater strength and better quality 
of tone. When Erard’s pianofortes first appeared, from 1821 
to 1824, grand pianofortes were generally made with metal arches 
from the Fett pian to arail across the centre of the instrument, 
called the belly-rail. Erard’s improved construction consisted 
from the first of a general system of improved arches, then called 
long arches, which were prolonged from the rest-plank to the bent 
side or extremity of the case. Those long arches or bars, with 
posts to prevent them from bending, were eight or six in number, 
according to the size of the instrument. ‘They formed a coth- 
plete system of bracing over the st in the bass as well as in 
the treble. It proved so beneficial, that it was soon imitated by 
all the other pianoforte makers, both British and foreign ; but it 
does not appear that Messrs. Thorn and Allen’s patent of 1819 
was adopted by any pianoforte maker, except Messrs. Stodart. 
A second claim was made by Mr. Stodart in favour of his late 
father for the inverted or harmonic bridge, by means of which 
the bearing of the strings is upwards, instead of being down- 
wards, as practised by him in 1822. Iam not aware that this 
improvement was patented at that time, but what I do know is, 


office) that a patent was taken out by the late Sebastian Erard 
in 1808, where the upward bearing with the stud-bridge is drawn 
in full. The stud isa piece of metal wire, bent of the shape of 
a buckle, under which the string passes, the ends of the wire 
being driyeninto the wood. This principle was followed up and 
improved upon in our patent of 1821. The drilled bridge-stud 
is there specified with a stem tapped to screw into the rest-plank 
always with the upward bearing. This drilled bridge-stud, an 
the construction of the rest-plank dependent on the application 
of upward bearing, is now practised by all the pianoforte makers 
in England and abroad, as may be ascertained by looking into the 
pianofortes of all nations exhibited in the Crystal Palace. 

The above-mentioned facts may be corroborated by our patents, 
models, and instruments, which are open for inspection at our 
ware-rooms in Marlborough Street, to any one who may wish to 
investigate the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Pierre Erarp. 
18, Great Marlborough Street, May 12. 


We are much mistaken if Messrs. Kirkman and Son, of 
Soho Square, could not throw some light on the matter. 
Why does not that ancient and respectable firm say its say, 
and vindicate its rights, for the honour of English manus 
facture? Our columns are open,—they could scarcely close 
upon a subject of more interest. Step up, Messrs. Kirk~ 
man and Son, we shall be glad to see you, and discuss 
the point, 

—_-—— 


CONCERT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


On Monday evening Her Majesty gave a concert, to which 
a party of between three and four hundred, comprising the 
Royal Family and illustrious foreign visitors, the diplomatic 
corps, and a numerous circle of the principal nobility were 
invited, The grand saloon was fitted up for the oceasion. 
The following was the programme :— 

PARTE PRIMA, 

Quartetto, “Il cor e la mia Fé,”—Madame Castellan, 
Mdlle. Duprez, Signor Gardoni, e Herr Formes 
(Fidelio os 
Romanza, “ Quoi Napthali,”—Madame Grisi............ 
Trio, “C’en est fait,”—Madame Castellan, Madlle. 
Duprez, e Signor Mario (Le Pré aux Clercs)......... 
Air, “O Isis und Osiris,"—Herr Formes (Zauberflote) 
Air, “ Se i miei sospiri,”—Signor Mario...............++. 
Finale Ist, “ Esci omai Garzon malnato,”—Mesdames 
Grisi, Castellan, e Mdlle. Duprez, Signori Gardoni, 
e Coletti, Herr Formes, e Signor Lablache (Nozze 
di Figaro) 


Eda ddanetiaunddedetarasddesmitanaanatencaavedoaeeatat4 Beethoven. 
Meyerbeer. 
Herold. 
Mozart. 
Stradella. 


Mozart. 


PPPPTTETITTIT TL 


PARTE SECUNDA, | 
Quartetto, “Notte che attristi e piaei,”"—Mdile. 
Duprez e Madame Castellan, Signor Gardoni e 
Herr Formes,.......+s-seeseesereeeeees ssneeese ees ; 
Duo, “ A dillo a me,”—Madame Grisi e Signor Mario 
(Adela) ...+...sesesseesereeeees teetecctsaasenensnssees eset D 
Air, “Come per me sereno,”—Madlle. Duprez (Son- - 


numbula) : . 
Trio, “ Pensa e guarda,” Signor Coletti, Herr Formes, 


Costa. 


PPPPUTeTOSTIRT ier etcetera, 





{and Mr. Stodart may easily ascertain the fact at the Enrolment 


e Signor Lablache (Margherita d’ Anjou) .....-.++++ Meyerbeer. 

Air, “ Arpa gentil,” Madame Castellan (17 Ritorno ¢ “ 
PANZI) oo. eseeeveeessveses suepecesesseens seeeess tes pessenaen ens Rossini. 

Duo, “ Marinaro in guardia sta,”—Signori Gardoni e ae 
Coletti,.;p-serpnss cokers ctepcopeoprs spopessapecereeineags sebsce Rossini. 

Cori e Soli, “ Armoni in questo sponda,” Mesdames ) His Royal 
Grisi, Castellan,e Mdlle. Durprez, Signor Mario, | Highness 
Gardoni, e Coletti, Herr Formes e Signor Lablache, Prince 
(Unvocazione all ArMOnia.) .+-sssersererrerseepess esses Albert, 

Mr, Coste presided at the pianoforte, 
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Original Correspondence. 


JENNY LIND AND ENGLISH OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sm,—Your objections to my proposal to invite Mdlle. Lind to 
help English Opera out of the mire are most pertinent, and I will 
not attempt to argue against them ; nevertheless, I would venture 
to suggest that the disposal of the funds accumulated, as proposed, 
seems rather a question of detail, and I have been anxious to avoid 
the discussion of details, as trespassing on your space. 

“Z’embarras des richesses,” is proverbial—but would it not be 
refreshing to see English Opera in so novel a position? Possibly, 
however, a satisfactory solution of the problem might be found. 
I am not prepared to unravel the Gordian knot at present, but I 
would unequivocally advocate the principle that English Opera isto 
be considered as an abstract question, and unassociated with indi- 
viduals ;—this being, I think, the best way to extinguish or soften 
down faction and jealousy. I know full well that the same objec- 
tions to the Lind proposition will, in a measure, hold good against 
the possibility of carrying out this principle ; but these are all 
questions of detail, and in considering them, I would urge that 
the interests of the few must be sacrificed to the many; and the 
object should be to obtain the largest benefit for the greater num- 
ber, with as little injury as possible to the minority. 

“‘Philo-Musica’s” suggestion about petitioning Parliament for 
(as I understand it), a subvention, is utterly useless. Any one 
who is not entirely ignorant of the temper of the House of Com- 
mons respecting public expenditure, must know that such a propo- 
sition would be simply laughed at. I am at present inclined to think, 
with “ Philo-Musica,” that any attempt to carry on English Opera as 
a pure republic would fail ; although I think with certain restrictions, 
and the co-operation of the capitalists, an equitable scheme might 
be framed, on the principle that the capitalists should guarantee 
certain expenses, and undertake to keep the theatre open for a 
certain time, and have first claim in full on the treasury—the 
artistes agreeing to a pro-rata division of the remainder, according 

to certain classifications. Your limits would not permit me to de- 
velope this rough plan, even if it were necessary to do so. I believe 
I may state there is every disposition amongst the most influential 
people connected with music, to adopt any feasible scheme, and to 
them, if they are inclined to act, must be left all minor arrange- 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours, most obediently, 
F. G. 





NATIONAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In my last communication I ventured to suggest a course 
of proceeding, which, if not absolutely indispensable for the resus- 
citation of the British Lyric Drama, offers at least the probability 
of investing the attempt with some sort of dignity. 

Were this attempt to be made, the principle involved in it would, 
of course, embrace all branches of the histrionic art, and the reasons 
which apply to one, would in like manner attach to all simultane- 
ously—a reformation of the present system being IMPERATIVE, in 
order to prevent the utter decadence of the stage itself. 

Previously to going into the plan suggested, it is necessary that 
the public should be put into possession of a few facts, which though 
apparent to many of the theatrical and musical profession, and to 
some few of those before the curtain, are yet but imperfectly un- 
derstood by many behind the scenes, as well as by the mass of general 
enietans, In attempting thus to do, I shall confine myself to 
Oreratic affairs only, as germain to the object more particularly 
in view, but the generality of my remarks will be found to apply 
elsewhere as well, with only slight modifications. 

The British public, and, with it, all the world beside, have long 
been in the habit of supposing that English musicians cANNOT 
write operatic music—little credence being given to the fact that 
season after season operatic scores have been tendered for accept- 

ance, in every quarter where the innocent credulity of their authors 
supposed that a distant chance existed for success. Such is never- 
theless 4 Fact, and the author of these remarks could point out 








at this moment one dozen, at least, of instances wherein the works 
so tendered have been better than any ever produced by English- 
men; and, one in particular, written under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary physical difficulties, which has no parallel except amidst 
the chef d'auvres of the great Meyerbeer himself. What does 
the British public suppose may have been the result of such 
application ?—something like the following :—If made to a pub- 
lisher, the applicant was regarded with a smile of compassionate 
wonder, and recommended to return home to the care of his 
friends. If made to the operatic manager, the answer was, 
“ How much will you give me to produce “any opera P—£700— 
Eh?” This may appear an exaggeration, but it 7s substantially 
true. And now for the reasons. 

Neither managers nor publishers have any higher object in view, 
under the present aspect of affairs, than the mere accumulation of 
money. The publication or the production of an opera is a matter 
which involves from £300 to £1,000 ; and, in many instances, very 
much more than this sum. Under such circumstances there can 
be no surprise in both eyes: and managers evincing caution. 
It by no means follows that, because music is good, that the public 
will buy it. Goop music frequently requires more puffing than 
BAD, and as a general rule it will be found that rue ballad, or 
duet, or polka, which returns its publisher the greatest gain, will 
have dated its popularity to some circumstance quite apart from 
its own particular merits. The inference to be gathered is, there- 
fore, that neither publishers nor managers will buy or produce 
operatic music simPLY because it is good. It must be backed by 
a popular name, or, in default of this, the whole expenses of its pro- 
duction guaranteed. Where, let me ask, is the unknown musician 
who could obtain a chance of becoming known under these circum: 
stances P 

Another reason, or rather a continuation of other reasons, 
operates bk aed ainst the success jof the lyric drama— 
reasons which can scarcely be enumerated within small bounds—- 
but, as briefly as possible, they are these :—Laws and bye-laws 
exist in theatrical communities, which fetter and destroy the vital 
principle of success. ‘These laws have arisen, in time long past, 
from the petty jealousies and selfishness of artistes—who, in their 
struggle for individual fame, lost sight of general approbation ; the 
result has been the tacit acknowledgment of an arbitrary code, 
whereby the stage is now as fenced round with “ privileges” as the 
House of Commons itself. Let us take an instance, wherefrom it 
will be seen that the highest interests of the drama are entirely 
subverted to the detriment of even those who seek to benefit them- 
selves, Instance: Messrs. A., B., and C., are all three principal 
tenors; Mesdames D., E., and F., are leading soprani; Messrs. G., 
H., and I, are all three bassi profundi, &c.; each receiving a like 
amount of salary, and each receiving a like share of popularity ; 
with these, of course, are engaged the usual number of subordinate 
artistes, &c. Suppose now, an opera to be submitted to the 
management, wherein two or more parts are required to be filled 
with nearly, if not quite, equal talent,—what is the‘result? Mr, 
A. refuses to play second to Mr. B., and so on throughout the 
entire cast. ‘The second parts are obliged to be entrusted to in- 
competent individuals; and an imperfect representation is the 
result. ‘To REMEDY THIS DEFECT IN FUTURE, the manager deter- 
mines to accept no such works as would entail upon him a like 
unpleasantness. The authors of operatic libretti seldom enter 
into such an apparently absurd engagement as that involved above 
—the consequence is, that either the said manager is obliged to 
write his own libretti, or to dictate to another person—choosing his 
own composers from feelings of private friendship, or particular in 
trust. This he can only do from amongst known men. And thus 
new composers, however good they may be, have not the slightest 
chance afforded them—nor WILL HAVE—till the system shall be 
entirely changed. 

Other reasons than these, some of them highly important, exist, 
through which the public is defrauded of its rights, and the pro- 
fession of its reputation, but they all conduce to one result. Good 
operas are not produced,and those which have been produced have 
been inadequately represented, at the same time that good operas 
and good artistes are plentiful. Absurd to excess. 

The public, accustomed, as it is to good operas on the Italian 
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stage, and good representations (although it must be acknowledged 
that somewhat of the bye-law nuisance exists even amongst the 
Italians), wixn NoT support respectable mediocrity; and who 
shall say it is in the wrong! 

Having thus, Mr. Editor, enumerated a few of the leading rea- 
sons = English Opera is so degraded, I willin my next propose 
a remedy, 

And am, Sir, yours, obediently, 
Puizo-Musica. 





COPYRIGRT. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sr1r,—It would appear from your remark in your leader on the 
subject of copyright, viz., “if there be no international law, &c.,” 
that you were not cognizant of such a law yrs in existence ; I 
therefore beg to call your attention to an Act of Parliament passed 
on the 31st of July, 1838, called “An Act to secure to AuTHors, 
in certain cases, the benefit of International Copyright, 1st and 2nd 

‘Victoria, cap. 59,” which commences thus :—“ Whereas it is de- 

sirable to afford protection within Her Majesty’s dominions to the 
authors of books first published in foreign countries, and their 
assigns, in cases where protection shall be afforded in such foreign 
countries to the authors of books first published in Her Majesty's 
dominions,” &c. Now, Sir, there needs no other explication of 
this law than the preamble sets out ; for it tells us plainly enough 
the terms upon which a foreign author can have or assign his copy- 
right in England, viz., an act of reciprocity. And it goes very far 
to prove that former Acts of Parliament on copyright apply only 
to English authors ; and this fact is farther verified if we look to 
the reason for which the legislature interfered in the matter at all, 
the history of which interference is, that a petition was presented 
to parliament in the reign of Queen Anne, by autsors, and others 
interested in their rights, for protection against piracy by unprin- 
cipled persons printing and publishing their works without their 
consent. This gave rise to the Act of the 8th of Anne, passed in 
1702; after which there was no other act until 1801, passed in the 
reign of George the 3rd, which was an act to include Ireland in 
the provisions of the Copyright Law. Now, in the Act of Anne 
there is an express provision for the importation and sale of books 
in foreign languages, ‘“ printed beyond the seas ;” but there is no 
provision made for a foreign copyright. 

The next act was that of the 54th of King George the 3rd, passed 
in 1814, a rand when England was at war with the continental 
powers; and therefore not likely to make laws for the protection 
of her enemies. This Act expressly limits the law to the ‘* United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ;” and consequently the 
right of protection to British authors alone, extending the period 
of such protection from fourteen to twenty-eight years, or the “na- 
tural life of the author.” There having been many applications 
by music publishers to obtain a monopoly in the works of foreign 
authors, and various opinions on the subject broached by 
Equity Judges, from which it was impossible to obtain a clear de- 
cision until the case of Boosey v. Purday; the legislature took up 
the matter, and passed the “ International” Law above alluded to, 
which, from the refusal of foreign nations to reciprocate, became a 
dead letter. If a foreigner could have had a copyright under the 
Acts of Anne and George the 3rd, why did the legislature pass an 
“International” Law? Finding foreign nations unwilling to reci- 
procate (because their interest lay decidedly in an opposite direc- 
tion), our diplomatists tried the matter in the shape of a treaty for 
a certain number of years. A “Convention” was then entered into 
“between Her Majesty and the King of Prussia, for the establish- 
ment of an International Copyright,” to commence on the Ist of 
September, 1846, for five years, renewable if both powers are 
agreed. ‘This convention was followed by Hanover, Saxony, and 
the Thuringian States; but up to the present hour, no other State 
has come into it. It is, therefore, preposterous to assume a copyright 
in the subjects of other countries. These conventions are based 
upon reciprocity, and upon no other principle can a foreigner invest 
a British subject with a monopoly in his productions, whether lite- 
rary or musical, for both are classed in the same category, And 
it is upon this principle alone that Mr. Z. T. Purday has been so 
often a defendant before the Courts of Law and Equity. Upon 
this; principle the four Barons of the Exchequer gave their judg- 








ment in the case of Boosey v. Purday, in these words :—“ The 
object of the legislature clearly is not to encourage the importation 
of foreign books, and their first publication in England, as a benefit 
to this country, but to promote the cultivation of the intellect of its 
own subjects. We therefore hold that a foreigner, by sending to, 
and first publishing his works in Great Britain, acquires no copy- 
right. British subject who purchases from him cannot be in a 
better condition here than the foreigner.” This is both good law 
and good sense; for if an Act of Parliament confers a particular 
right upon its own subjects, who pay scot and lot in the support of 
its community, it would be a hard case upon them to confer upon 
all the world equal rights and privileges, without a share of the 
burdens. Then, Sir, is it right to give to foreigners that which 
they will not reciprocate? - Does not America fatten upon the 
publication of the produce of English brains? What an immense 
boon it would be to have an International Copyright! I perfectly 
agree with you that such ought to be the case. But I cannot see 
the justice of giving rights which are not reciprocated ; not that I 
hold with robbing any man, even legally. 

I am as much a cosmopolitan as any man ; but, let us ask, how 
much does a foreign author or composer benefit by the sale of his 
works in England, even if he got the amount actually paid by the 
monopolist publishers for the assumption of a copyright? In the 
case of Auber’s operas, the composer never got a farthing. Trou- 
penas, the publisher, got £50. each for Fra Diavolo and Les Baya- 
deres ; for Masaniello and Gustavus nothing ; for other operas about 
£80. Bellini never received a penny for any of his operas.. Chau- 
lieu, for his pianoforte works, told the writer of this, that what 
Troupenas should have paid him £20. for, he got £5. of the English 
publisher and £15. of the Parisian. The like tricks were played 
with Czerny, Strauss, Labitzky, and others, until the affair was ex- 
ploded ; and in nineteen cases out of twenty, “ This work is copy- 
right,” has been the only emolument the composer or arranger 
received! Being a producer myself, nobody would more rejoice to 
see producers remunerated. There is another argument against 
the monopoly in foreign copyright assumption, viz., all the while 
foreign musical productions are to be had at little more than the 

rice of the importation of the copy. What house will employ 

nglish talent, especially when such ideas as that broached in a 
Court of Equity, in a late application for an injunction, by an 
Equity Judge, is palmed upon the community for law! “Such ought 
to be the law.” Ergo, Such is thelaw!! This ipse dixit of one 
man, utterly at variance with the deliberate judgment of the four 
Barons of the Exchequer, is only fomenting the spirit of monopoly 
in opposition to common-sense and sound principle: and inducing 
the largest capitalists to oppose the smaller, on the ground of being 
best able to stand the expense. I have made the subject of copy- 
right in all its bearings, a ten years’ study, and have been both 
amused and vexed with the legal blunderings of those who should 
be better informed in the matter. In conclusion, I would just com- 
bat an erroncous idea suggested by your observation on the “ rob- 
bery on the property of M. Brandus or Herr Breitkoff,” by asking 

ou if you think M. Brandus, or Herr Breitkoff, ever purchased a 
Ms. with a view to a disposal of part of their right to an English 
publisher, whether they pay the composer a larger price in conse- 
quence of such a view, and if you know of any instance of such a 
case? The fact is, Sir, that you are not sufficiently up to the 
tricks of trade to know how these things are managed. 

Your insertion of this, will oblige yours, &c. 
AnoTHER oF THE CRarrt. 





MENDELSSOHN’S DUETS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Chesterfield, May 14th, 1851. 
Dear Sir,—I should feel obliged if you could give me any 
information, or put me in the way of procuring a copy of Men- 
delssohn’s Duet ‘‘ O come unto these yellow sands.” 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tuos. TALBIS TRIMNELL, 


[Will any of our readers oblige us by giving the desired infor- 
mation.—Ep. M. W.] 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Alary’s Opera, Le 7're Nozze, was repeated on Saturday, 
and had sufficient attractions to allure Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert and suite, together with a long line of rank and fash- 
ion. A second hearing has not altered our opinion of the 
merits of the work, On the whole we were more pleased 
with the second performance, since the singers and band went 
better together, and the colds of Lablache and Signor Ferranti 
had somewhat slackened in their heat, while Madame Sontag 
was as irresistible and as perfect as before. Madame Giuliani, 
however, persisted in dressing the waiting maid like a 
countess, a grave error of judgment, we take it, on the part 
of the superintendent of the wardrobe department. The ap- 
plause was still more general and decided than on the Thurs- 
day night, and Sontag excited the same furore in the rondo 
finale. A selection from Les Metamorphoses, followed, in 
which the spirituel dancing of Carlotta Grisi created a uni- 
versal regret that the whole ballet was not given. Gustave 
IIT, was played on Tuesday. The influenza, the demon of 
the season, had laid his hand upon the soft and snowy throat 
of the fair Fiorentini, and deprived us of many of the beauties 
of Auber’s music. The appeal song of Madame Ankarstrom, 
in the third act, one of the most exquisite things in the opera, 
was omitted. Calzolari sang better than we have heard him in 
Gustave, but why omit thefine aria inthe last act? Auber should 
not be curtailed unless from real necessity. Madlle. Caroline 
Duprez sang very charmingly, and was encored in the air from 
Le Serment. Signor Lorenzo’s acting in the third and fourth 
acts is entitled to special mention. This gentleman is an 
artist of real intelligence and feeling. His voice is not of the 
finest quality, but it has a rough energy well suited to certain 
parts, and certain phases of passion. 

L’Ile des Amours concluded the performances, Amalia 
Ferraris achieving her customary success. 

On Thursday Don Giovanni was given with a cast, in some 
respects, different from that of last year. Coletti, Sontag, 
Lablache, and Madame Guiliani retained their former parts— 


. Don Giovanni, Zerlina, Leporello, and Elvira respectively. 


adame Fiorentini supplied Parodi’s place in Donna Anna ; 
alzolari was the Ottavio, vice Gardoni, and Scapini, a new 
basso belonging to Mr. Lumley’s Parisian troupe, appeared as 
the Commendatore. 

Mozart's incomparable work has never failed for the last 
quarter of a century, and upwards, to prove one of the princi- 
pal attractions of the season. Despite the love of novelty and 
the thirst for strange excitement, in defiance of new stars, new 
operas, new prejudices, and changes ad infinitum, Don Giovanni 
still upholds its power over the musical public, and still asserts 
its influence, is still the beacon of glory that, fixed upon the 
rock of endurance, stands unscathed amid the waters of all time, 
to point, to dazzle, and allure. The impetuous crowds who 
besieged the doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday 
evening is a sign of the public taste, that is well worth the 
consideration of the director. Some of the attraction must 
doubtless be attributed to the union of names brought together 
in the opera. Nevertheless, we insist that Mozart’s name is 
a tower of strength, even in these days when Meyerbeer and 
French Opera seem to be all the rage. 

The performance on Thursday night was, in general, admir- 
able. Sontag, Fiorentini, and Lablache are entitled to unqual- 
ified praise. The music of Zerlina suits Sontag wonderfully 
well. The “ Batti batti’ and “ Vedrai Carino” were never 
rendered with more exquisite finish and purity. The delicious 
coquetry and winning simplicity of the former were inimitable, 
while the tenderness and devotion infused into the “ Vedrai 





Carino” was sufficient to have touched any heart, factured of 
any stuff save the stuff impenetrable. No freedom was taken 
with Mozart. The music stood forth in unadorned simplicity, 
and, from the effect produced, proved satisfactorily, that it is 
dangerous to meddle with it. Nor did Madame Sontag have 
recourse to the usual and, perhaps, pardonable custom of 
dwelling on the last note, or the penultimate, or anti-penulti- 
mate, in the two songs. She finished as simply as she begun, 
without effort, or desire to add to Mozart. More general and 
universal encores were never awarded to any songs. Madame 
Sontag’s graceful and exquisite singing was conspicuous in the 
duet with Don Giovanni, which was also encored, although 
not so enthusiastically as her unassisted efforts. In her acting 
the great artist betokened a thorough conception of the charac- 


ter of Zerlina, and supported the peasant gitl with irresistible 


verve and animation. 

Madame Fiorentini has added largely to her fame by her 
admirable personation of Donna Anna, a part which rightly 
belongs to the highest range of tragic eo The 
splendid voice and fine singing of Madame Fiorentini we never 
doubted, but, we must confess, we were hardly prepared for 
the sudden bursts of passion and the dramatic fire we witnessed 
on Thursday night. Madame Fiorentini might be said to 
have taken the house by storm in the grand aria, “ Or che 
sei ’honore,” which, both as regards the recitative and air, 
was magnificently sung. The clear, ringing tones of the upper 
voice, and their power too, we have only heard equalled in one 
singer. If Madame Fiorentini would always sing with stich 
abandon and energy, she would have few rivals on the stage. 
A more beautiful soprano voice, one more round, more fresh, 
more sympathetic, and more touching we never heard, and the 
method of using the voice is excellent. “But why did Madame 
Fiorentini omit the “ Non mi dir,” a song which would have 
suited her so well? These are things we cannot make out. 

Madame Guiliani is a musician, a disideratum in singing 
Mozart’s music. Madame Guiliani is, besides, a good artist, 
and possesses a good voice. Hence Madame Guiliana’s Elvira 
was decidedly a creditable performance. The difficult aria, 
“Mi tradi,” was given with considerable facility and expres- 
sion. In all the concerted music, being a musician, Madame 
Guiliani was perfectly at home—all the better for the per- 
formance. 

Coletti is not exactly fitted by nature and art for Don 
Giovanni. What Signor Coletti could do, with nature and 
art strongly opposed to him, he did. He sang the music forci- 
bly and with an able and sonorous voice. His acting in the 
ball scene was manly and energetic, his fine voice telling with 
much effect in the chorus. 

Lablache’s Leporello, as every body knows, is a masterpiece 
of comic acting and singing. To praise Lablache in Leporello 
would be to devote our pens to truisms, a practice from which, 
we are decidedly averse. Wherefore, we shall leave Lablache 
“ alone in his glory,”=a glory which years have not tarnished, 
and which rivalry has not touched. Lablache and Leporello 
are synonymous—at least they are alliterative—and may we 
continue to call them so for a thousand years. 

We were much pleased with Signor Calzolari in Ottavio, 
and would have been more pleased had he adhered tlosely to 
Mozart’s text. The “Il mio tesoro,” was on the Whole 
capitally sung, but the alterations did not delight us, and we 
are certain did not add anything to the effect. Had Signor 
Calzolari sang ‘11 mio tesoro” as it is written, we fancy 
he would not have escaped the encore usually awarded to it. 
Verbum Sap. 

We must pronouiice a strong word Of preise to F. Lablache, 
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who played Masetto and sang the music of the part excellently: 
He looked the character to the life. ; } 
Bravo, Bulfe! you have restored the last scene in all its 
tity and integrity, which, by the way, you should never 
ave suffered to be meddled with. But we give you praise, 
nevertheless, for aR, gf your fault in time. For 
having given the musie well, we also thank thee. The band 
was in ies the conductor was determined, the new Commen- 
datore was efficient, and Coletti and Lablache were stronger 
thanever. In short, Mozart triumphed, and the last scene of 
Dow Giovanni was heard for the first time at Her Majesty's 
bi pr as it ought to have been heard. Bravo, Balfe! Go on 


and prosper. pong at 

In the ball scene, Carlotta Grisi and Amalia Ferraris danced 
the minuet and saraband to perfection: Carlotta in her new 
dress, crimson and gold jacket and flowing skirt of white 
satin and gold flowers, looked more charming than ever. The 
fair Amalia looked, likewise, exceedingly interesting in her 
becoming costume of white satin and blue. The dancing of 
the twain excited the loudest applause. 

The performances concluded with the new divertissement 
Les Cosmopolites. 

Fidelio is announeed for Tuesday. Sophie Cruvelli makes 
het first appearance in Leonora, and Sims Reeves comes out 
in Florestan. The debut of the Cruvelli is awaited with the 
utmost curiosity, and has already excited the greatest interest. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Lucrezia Borgia was given, for the first time 
this season, with Grisi and Mario as Lucrezia and Gennaro ; 
Signor Salvatori appearing as Alfonso. The performance 
attracted an overflowing audience. Seldom have we heard 
Grisi in such fine voice, or in such great force. Her Lucrezia 
throughout was really prodigious, and raised more than the cus- 
tomary enthusiasm. She sang both movements of the opening 
aria better than we have heard her for years, the upper passages 
being taken with unusual clearness and certainty. In the 
exciting duet in the second act (we continue to style the 
so called “ prologue,” Act the first, despite the critical prohibi- 
tions)» when Lucrezia informs Gennaro that he has taken 
poison, Grisi electrified the house with a single notea feat 
of vocaligation but rarely accomplished save by this gifted 
singer, whose yoiee, i moments of passion, has a force that 
is irresistible in its power. Mario, although occasionally 
affording indications that he had not entirely shaken off his 
recent influenza, sang superbly, and acted with more power and 
intensity than ever. The last scene above all was a tran- 
scendant display, and raised the audience to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. The manner in which the death was effected, 
was worthy the best efforts of a Kean or a Macready. 

Signor Salvatori more than confirmed the ~~ ion he 
made on his debut, asan actor of high pretensions. His concep- 
tion of the character of Alfonso, and his judgment in deline- 
ating it, were both admirable. Signor Salvatori has a fine face 
and a manly pérson; and is altogether an actor of rare intelli- 
gence. Asa singer we cannot now criticise Signor Salvatori. The 
Pokey and power of the voice have almost entirely 

here may be a chance, however, that the influenza con- 
tinues to affect his singing; if so, we shall be delighted to 
hear Signor Salvatori again, and withdraw what we have 
faid above. The fact, however, of no apology having been 
offered on Saturday night by the management is significant. 

On Tuesday, the Donna del Lago was repeated, with Cas- 
téllan, vice Grisi, in Elena. That Castellan is equal to Grisi 





in the part we are not going to insist, but we shall do battle 
for the charming Castellan in this, or any other character, and 
uphold by word or pen that she possesses the most fascinating 
qualities, both as actress and singer ; and that she always exhi- 
bits the skill of a musician added to her fascinating qualities. 
Madame Castellan sang the music of Elena delightfully, and 
was applauded with corresponding warmth. The brilliant 
final rondo was executed with great agility and ease, and 
created an unmistakeable impression. Madame Castellan 
looked most charming in the becoming Scotch dress. 

Of Mario’s Uberto and Tamberlik’s Rhoderick Dhu, it is 
needless to say more, than that they were both supported with 
as “much energy and power as on the first night of the opera 
being performed, and that the grand air in the first finale by 
Tamberlik, and the interpolated cavatina in the second act by 
Mario, both excited the utmost enthusiasm, as before. Signor 
Bianchi improves on acquaintance. His singing on Tuesday 
night impressed us more favourably than at first. He gave 
the air, ‘ Taci lo voglio,” with a good deal of spirit. Her 
Majesty and a large suile occupied the two Royal boxes. 

Thursday the —— was presented, and attracted 
an overflowing house. ‘Things are decidedly looking up. 








MENDELSSOHN AT LIMERICK. 
(Abridged from a Limerick Paper.) 


The second private concert, for the season, of this society, 
was given on Friday evening, at the Philosophical Rooms, with 
a success which surpassed expectation. The society was 
established in 1848, its objects the cultivation of vocal music. 
Limerick was at a low ebbin regard toknowledge of classic musie. 
Whether toattribute this want toafearof grappling with difficul- 
ties, or unwillingness to commence what might end in failure, is 
beside our pu to enquire; but we cannot too warmly con 
gratulate our fellow citizens on the change which has taken 
weg We can no longer be taunted with the reproach “ you 

ave no talent for music in Limerick.” The world knows 
that Limerick is remarkable for the beauty of its women, and 
the platform of the Philosophical Rooms proved that on Friday 
évening, musical talent was there also, No less than sixty of 
our fellow citizens, amateurs of both sexes, contributed their 
vocal powers to the promotion of a harmony which, of all 
others, is most calculated to soften and subdue the discords 
which in other respects beset our path in this unhappy country. 
But we do not limit the talent to sixty performers. That is 
not a tenth of the talent yet to be brought out in this city ; 
but we feel assured that perseverance will draw it forth in 
time. The selections for this concert were from the immortal 
Mendelssohn, and, following the solemn season of Lent, how 
appropriately— how beautifully were they chosen? The 
programme, commencing with “ Praise Jehovah” and ending 
with “ Heaven and the earth display,” was calculated to pro- 
duce in the mind a solemn reverence for the Almighty. 

The programme consisted of selections from Elijah, Athalie, 
Hymn of Praise, and “ Lauda Sion,” a class of music hitherto 
unknown amongst us ; and in justice to the members we must 
say, the ideas of the great composer were carried out in each 


«| work. The soprano solo “Lord at all times” beautifully 


sung, caused a general thrill of delight ; but the prevalent 
feeling that “encores” in sacred music were inadmissible, pre- 
vented us enjoying this treat a second time. The duet “O 
Pastor Israel” was charmingly rendered, and the lovely and 
melodious, “I waited for the Lord’ was sung with an amount 
of feeling which touched the heart of every one present. 
“ Hear my prayer,” a gem of the first water; was sung with 
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the utmost delicacy, and the choruses in general reflected 
credit on the members. “He watching over Israel,” in Elijah, 
was a fine specimen of what chorus singing ought to be—the 
voices at one moment dying away to the softest echo, and again 
swelling forth like the deep rich tones of an organ. ‘“‘ Rejoice 
greatly” was one of the great features of the concert, and 
much as the singing of Miss Vickers was admired on former 
occasions, she astonished us in this fine song from the Messiah. 
We have great reason to be proud of having so talented a voca- 
list among us. Spher’s solo, with chorus, ‘‘ Thou earth, waft 
sweet incense o’er thy plains,” was received with a burst of 
applause and a call for an encore, which on this occasion was 
acceded to. The music of Athalie is electric, and certain to 
arrest the attention of any audience. The duet “ Ever 
blessed child,” and the trio ** Hearts feel that love thee,” 
were beautifully executed, and the chorus in both evinced a 
cultivation and care to be surpassed by few amateur societies. 
The final chorus was an appropriate finish to one of the most 
pleasing and heart-stirring concerts we ever attended. 
Exclusive of those on the platform, 400 persons were pre- 
sent, and amongst the members Earl and Countess Dunraven, 
Sir Vere de Vere, Bart. and Lady de Vere, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Limerick, &c. The Mayor and the High Sheriff of 
the County were also in attendance. The Lord Bishop of Li- 
merick, one of the patrons, was necessarily absent in Dublin. 
We should be wanting in respect to ourselves, if we omitted 
to express our thanks to the conductor, Mr. Vickers and the 
committee, for the treat they afforded in the means of enjoying 
the former; for his untiring perseverance in establishing a 
society which promises to be second to none in Ireland, and 
which the citizens ought all to feel a personal interest in up- 
holding ; and to the latter, for the arrangements entered into 
for the accommodation of so large a number. The decorations 
of the platform, &c., tastefully arranged by the female mem- 
bers of the society, were much admired, and the business of the 
evening was conducted with a zeal which must ensure the 
future success of the society. The following undertook the 
duties of stewards, and were unceasing in their attentions to 
the company :—The High Sheriff, Sir Ves de Vere, Bart., Lt. 
Col. Doyle, Henry Watson, James Spaight, Edward Browning, 
James Sexton, Capt. William Maunsell, and Lieut. Johns, 
63d Regt. 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The third regular meeting took place on Tuesday afternoon at 
Willis’s-rooms, and was attended by a full and fashionable audi- 
ence. The executants in the quartets were, Signor Sivori, M. 
Delofire, Mr. Hill, and Signor Piatti. Haydn’s No. 82 in I’, and 
Beethoven’s No. 2 in G, were performed with a delicacy and 
finish that brought out all their varied beauties with effect. The 
graceful and finished style of Signor Sivori, combining expression 
and force without the slightest tinge of exaggeration, were as 
happily demonstrated in the masterly effort of Haydn as in the 
less ambitious work of Beethoven, the first and simplest of his 
quartets, although marked No. 2 in the printed edition. Both 
went to perfection. We think, however, it was an oversight to 
have given two long works so similar in character on the same day. 
The early quartets of Beethoven bear a very close resemblance 
to those of Mozart and Haydn, although they are certainly infe- 
rior in design and elaborate treatment to the best examples of 
those masters. It is wiser, therefore, when a quartet of Mozart 
or Haydn is given, to accompany it with one of the later compo- 
sitions of Beethoven, and to separate the two by a work of Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, or one of the more recent composers. 

The grand feature of the concert was the trio in B flat of 
Beethoven (Op, 97) for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, which 


was superbly played by M. Charles Hallé, Signor Sivori, and 
Signor Piatti. M. Hallé may be said to have won his reputation 
as 4 pianist by his execution of the compositions of Beethoven, 
and never was reputation more honourably obtained. This gen- 
tleman is a great pianist in the fullest signification of the term ; 
his mechanism for correctness and finish borders on the marvel- 
lous ; a wrong note is never heard by an accident, nora carelessly 
executed passage ; while the charm of a large and energetic style, 
combined with an attention to details which realizes every point 
intended by the composer to the utmost, gives a double value to 
his purely mechanical accomplishments. The ério was applauded 
with great enthusiasm, and the sparkling and original Presto 
Scherzando, in F sharp minor, of Mendelssohn (Golus), which M. 
Hallé repeated by desire, was not less favourably received. The 

recept which Mr. Ella places among the mottos of his synopsis, 
however Il pit grand omaggio alla musica sta nel silenzio ”— 
was more than once infringed, by certain “ members” or visitors 
leaving the room during the performance of the ¢rio, to the evi- 
dent discomfort of the large majority of attentive listeners. 








BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 
(From the Times.) 


Signor Camillo Sivori made his second appearance on Friday 
night, at the second miscellaneous concert, which took place in 
the Hanover-square Rooms. The quartets were No. 3, in D, Op. 
18 (Beethoven), No. 4, in E minor, Op. 44 (Mendelssohn), and 
No. 10, in E flat, Op. 74 (Beethoven). The two quartets of Beeth- 
oven (both led by M. Sainton) were composed at an interval of 
twenty-one years (1792 and 1813), and the opposition of mamner 
they present offers an interesting theme for contemplation to the 
studious amateur. That of Mendelssohn, written in 1845 (led by 
Signor Sivori), is cne of the most matured and masterly works of 
the composer. The difference of styles in the two great musicians 
was not more striking than the contrast of feeling and execution 
in the French and Italian violinists. The broad expression and 
firm staccato of M. Sainton, and the vigour of his bow-arm (power- 
fully demonstrated in the “ arpeggio” of the No. 10 of Beethoven), 
were greatly admired, while the elegance, warmth, and finish of 
Signor Sivori called forth repeated tokens of satisfaction. The 
quartet of Mendelssohn derived additional importance from the 
fact of its being played for the first time by Signor Sivori, who by 
this performance has raised his reputation still higher as a classi- 
cal violinist. His execution of the andante in G was graceful and 
flowing as the movement itself—which is a stream of melody that 
never ceases until the last note is uttered. In the sparkling and 
fantastic scherzo his bowing was poligneely crisp, and the piano 
passages were exquisitely subdued. The allegro and finale were 
full of fire. The tenor and violoncello parts could not have been 
more efficiently rendered than by Mr. Hill and M. Rousselot. 
The applause was unanimous at the end of every movement, and 
the scherzo, re-demanded by the whole room, was repeated with 
increased effect. 

As anovyelty it is now to be had for the asking, and our streets 
are crowded with singers and players, of name and fame, who sigh 
for nothing better than an opportunity to be heard, M. Rousselot 
has availed himself of the influx of talent.to vary his concerts by 
vocal performances. A great and charming novelty was a duet 
in G, from Mendelssohn’s comic opera, Die Heimkehr (“Son and 
Stranger,”) which having recently escaped from the hands of the 
slow and apathetic quorum at Lei sic, is at length published in 
London. It is a graceful trifle, distinguished alike by genuine 
melody and strong tiecieatio sentiment, and was very cleverly sung 
by Demoiselles Rummel and Graumann. A vocal quartet by the 
same composer, in the same key, was also given by these ladies, in 
conjunction with Herren Hoelzel and Carl Wolf. The latter gen- 
lleman, a Hungarian, one of the many strangers attracted to Lon- 
don by the Great Exhibition, is a curiosity in his way. His voice 
is a high tenor, almost a counter-tenor in some of its tones, some- 
what guttural, but exceedingly sweet in quality. His execution is 
remarkable. He sings florid passages with extraordinary rapidity, 
and shakes with the readiness and volubility of a ‘ogrine ea ies. 
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luta.” His talents were agreeably exemplified in a pleasing lied, the 
composition of Herr Hoelzel, called “Das Glockenlied,” and in a na- 
tional air of his own country, full of quaint vivacity, and bearing a 
strong resemblance in character to some of the popular Spanish 
melodies. Herr Wolf made a very favourable impression, and 
was much applauded. He was ably accompanied on the Piano by 
Herr Hoelzel. But the prominent feature of the vocal selection 
was a comic trio, by Mozart, called “Das Bandel, ” (“The 
Riband”), little known, and the origin of which is connecte | with 
a lively anecdote in the artistic life of the gifted mnsician of 
Salzburg. Mozart, anxious to engage a prima donna for the prin- 
cipal part in one of his operas, was obstinately opposed by his 
sister-in-law, who, a popular singer herself, was as jealous as the 
most jealous of her irritable race. An Italian lady, young, hand- 
some, and talented, was introduced to Mozart as a suitable person. 
He was delighted with her voice and manners, and after paying 
her many compliments, snatched a riband from her. ‘The jealous 
sister-in-law, happening to come in just as her Italian rival de- 
parted, insisted upon Mozart’s giving her the riband, which he as 
resolutely declined. High words ensued, and when the quarrel 
was at its worst in came Schikaneder, the manager, who soon set 
matters to rights, and persuaded Mozart to compose a trio on the 
subject of the dispute. The trio, which is alternately in spoken 
dialogue and music, is a masterpiece of comic humour, and was 
inimitably performed by Mademoiselle Rummel (the jealous prima 
donna), Herr Wolf (the cumposer), and Herr Hoelzel (the 
manager). The audience were enchanted, and loudly insisted 
upon a repetition. Altogether the concert yesterday was one of 
the most attractive M. Rousselot has provided for his patrons. 
At the fourth evening performance in the New Beethoven 
Rooms, on Wednesday, the quartets were No. 2, in G (Op. 18), 
No. 9, in C (Op. 59), and No. 15, in C sharp minor (Op. 131). 
The executants were Ernst, Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot. We 
must confess, attractive as the miscellaneous performances have 
proved, we greatly _— the regular meetings, which are confined 
to three quartets selected from the early, middle, and latter period 
of the great composer's artistic career, and consequently more 
entirely in consonance with the design of the founder of the 
Beethoven Quartet Society, who had the instruction of the audi- 
ence, no less than their amusement, in view. Moreover, three 
long quartets are quite enough at a sitting for the most insatiable 
musical appetite. After hearing Ernst play three quartets in 
such different styles as those introduced at the present meeting, 
we cannot avoid the conviction of his pre-eminence as a performer 
of the highest order of chamber-music. He seems made by na- 
ture to a and explain this particular branch of compo- 
sition. hile Ernst plays, though impressed with his admirable 
owers of execution, we rarely think of the artist, but are absorbed 
in the ideas of the composer. The longest and most elaborate 
quartet is never tedious in his hands, so marvellous is his com- 
mand of what may strictly be termed the chiarascuro of expres- 
sion. Of all the posthumous quartets, that in C sharp minor is 
the most fi entary, the most opposed to accepted forms, the 
most eccentric, and yet, perhaps, the most beautiful. Ernst, by 
the constant variety of his sentiment and tone, takes the audience 
with him through this labyrinth of harmonies and movements, 
and so abiding is the charm that attaches to his playing, it is not 
until the climax is attained that the conviction we have been 
listening to. a work in which all conventional plan is disregarded 
presents itself. The slow and measured fugue with which the 
quartet begins, never before went so steadily, or developed itself 
with such clearness and consistency, since we remember to 
have heard it performed in public. In the C major, the finest of 
the “ Rasamowsky” set, Ernst was equally to be admired for his 
passion in the andante, and his fire in the nd fugued finale ; 
and in the graceful and melodious G major, the sim icity of his 
expression was perfect—exquisitely in keeping with the unpre- 
tending character of the music. Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot 
worthy associates of Ernst, were all that could possibly be wished 
iu their respective departments. Perhaps no violoncellist has 
more completely caught the character of the andante in A minor, 
with its quaint — passages, than M. Rousselot ; and cer- 
yer ever led off the fugue Jinale with the preci- 


tainly no tenor p 








sion, neatness, and vigour of Mr. Hill. It is scarcely a compliment 
to Mr. Cooper, one of the best of first-violinists, to say that, as 
second, he is faultless. 

The rooms were filled with connoisseurs, and the performance 
gave the utmost gratification to all present. At the next morning 
meeting in Hanover-square (oa the 22nd) the subscribers are pro- 
mised a great treat in a copious selection from the MS. comic 
opera of Mendelssohn, Die Hetmkehr (“Son and Stranger”), with 
other real attractions. 








Dramatic Dutelligence-. 


Frencu Prays.—Sr. Jamrs’s THEATRE.—Since our last, 
Scribe’s comedy of La Camaraderie has been repeated, not 
played so well as last year, when Mdlle. Denain and Mdlle. 
Nathalie, MM. Regnier and Samson, took the leading parts, 
yet still well worth seeing, if only for the sake of M. Regnier’s 
acting. Nothing can be more perfect than his impersonation 
of Bernardet, the life and soul of the clique whose machina- 
tions form the subject of the comedy. His every gesture 
shows a mind continually on the stretch, an activity not to be 
subdued, a resolution undaunted in facing every variety of 
difficulty, an invention never at a loss under any circumstances. 
His “ make-up” of the character, with the bald head, white 
cravat, and plain frock coat, is in excellent keeping, and tends 
to complete his finished pictur: of the man of intrigue. Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert were present at the performance of 
La Camaraderie on Friday week last. 

On the Monday following was produced, for the first time 
in this country, another of Scribe’s comedies, entitled Une 
Chaine. This was first produced in Paris atjut nine years 
ago, and almost immediately after brought out, at the Adelphi, 
we do not exactly remember under what title. It was but 
moderately successful on the English stage; nor were we 
astonished, since the subject is one which cc mmands no sym- 
pathy in English society. However, at the St. James’s theatre 
we are in a totally different atmosphere, ar .d can allow thin 
to pass which would shock our prejudices if f they were done in 
a blunt or crude manner, and we pardon equivocal morality 
under favour of the language. Une Cha ine, however, is not 
absolutely an immoral piece. The aut hor’s object, and it 
required some courage to strike thus bold) ly at a state of things 
not at all uncommon in French society, is to show the fatal 
consequences which inevitably, sooner or later, result from 
liaisons which society cannot countenance: and which morality 
condemns in every country, however exceptional may be the 
circumstances. ‘The story is simple., and can be told in a few 
words. Emmeric d’Albret, a younss composer, has arrived in 
Paris ; he is poor, but having met w ith Louise (Mdlle. Judith), 
who is the wife of St. Geran (M. Juafont), she has assisted him 
in his difficulties, and by degrees ‘a passion has sprung up be- 
tween them. Meanwhile M. St. Geran, an admiral, is re« 

rted to have died, and, relyinyz on this rumour, Louise and 
senate abandon themselves {.o their guilty passion. Now, 
Emmeric has a cousin alive ‘(Mdlle. St. Marc), daughter of 
Glérambeau, a merchant, wit.h whom he falls in love. The 
Admiral, not being dead, makes his appearance, and, having 
been a friend of the father, warmly espouses the son’s interest, 
and induces Clérambeau f.o give his daughter to Emmeric. 
This he consents to do, on. condition that Emmeric will pled 
his word he has no seriou’ passion to interfere with his daugh- 
ter’s future happiness, the young people being mutually 
attached to each other. Emmeric makes the pledge, having 
resolved to abandon his mistress. Here the real action of the 
piece commences. TJae young man wavers, and begins to feel 
the difficulties of his position. He is too generous to throw off 
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his mistress without giving her some explanation, and too 
cowardly to accept the consequences of his previous folly, by 
devoting his life to her, Emmeric thus balancing between love 
and honour. As usual, the poor woman ends in being the 
willing, generous victim. She discovers how things stand, and 
herself unites the lovers, by setting at liberty a wretch who 
was unworthy her affection. The play is neatly written, the 
dialogue smart and witty, the characters well contrasted and 
sustained, and the intrigue skilfully prepared and carefully 
developed, with excellent situations and good dramatic ef- 
fects. The author has undertaken a most difficult task, 
considering the state of society in France, but has contrived 
to enforce his moral pretty well. We may, however, be 
allowed to regret that St. Geran, “the soul of honour,” 
although he has himself failed in his youth, and his wife’s frailty 
(which may be attributed to his abandoning her in the hey- 
day of their marriage) cuts such a sorry figure in the last act, 
where he becomes the catspaw, to bring about the denoiement. 
The wife, on the contrary, has all our sympathies, in spite of 
her frailty. We cannot take into account the nonsense about 
the reported death of her husband, since, if the rumour were 
true, she might have married her lover, and if not, she would 
have been the gainer by delay. The idea is a poor makeshift. 
The part of Aline is naivé and pretty; womanly and con- 
fiding, she is attached to Emmeric, and never doubts him for 
a moment, The two women are admirably contrasted. ‘The 
father, Cleramtbeau, is also well opposed to the Admiral. His 
only concern is in his daughter and his fortune, and the man- 
ner in which he is made to sacrifice the latter to the former 
shows a profo.ind knowledge of human nature on the part of 
M. Scribe. The hero of the piece is no hero at all; his posi- 
tion is bad from the commencement ; he has neither our pity 
nor our sympathy’; on the contrary we have a contempt for 
him thevugkot, and in witnessing his struggles to elude 
responsibilities, th e consequences of his own conduct, feel that 
we should prefer to him a franker villain, a more downright 
rogue. M. Scribe thas taken much pains with his part, and, 
by inflicting on his ‘hero the scourge of an ill conscience, and 
the contempt of thre woman whom he has abandoned, has 
consulted the best in terests of morality. There is another cha- 
racter, not réally esseratial to the play, but so mixed up in it from 
. beginning to end, that the piece would scarcely exist without 

him. We mean Ballandard (M. Regnier), who is the life and 
soul of the intrigue; the everybody’s scapegoat, and bears the 
penalty of whatever is said and done. Ballandard is accused 
of writing letters, receiving amatory epistles from high-born 
ladies, fighting duels, seduction, &c.; in short all the world 
make a convenience of him. The acting was in every par- 
ticular good. MdHe. St. Miare played the part of the artless 
young girl with charming simplicity, and Mdlle. Judith im- 
personated the jealous mistrem: with great dignity. The latter 
is a semi-tragic part, and a little more fire and energy would 
not have been out of place: on the whole, however, it was 
carefully assumed by Mdlle. Judith. M. Lafont’s part is one 
of his best assumptions. We kn'ow of no piece in which he 
appears to greater advantage. He: is dignified, earnest, gentle- 
manly, and entirely free from e.<aggeration: M, a 
almost surpassed himself. His char: wter is thoroughly adapted 
to rey 4 his peculiar qualifications. His perplexity in the 
midst of his numerous difficulties kept the house in convulsions 
of laughter. M. Francisque was not at all up to the mark 
as the lover. The house was crowded i'n every part. 

On Wednesday, previous to Une Chai'ne, anew work by M. 
Barbier, Les premieres Coquetteries, origimally played at the 
Variétés, was produced for the fitst time. The plot turns on 
@ projected marriage between a dissipated a.\ephew, used to the 








excitements of Parisian life, and a young lady, his cousin, 
who has just finished her education in a convent. The young 
lady fails to captivate the youth at first, but through the in- 
terference and advice of her waiting maid, who advises the 
use of a little eoquetry, the young gentleman is eventually 
secured. Mdlle. St. Marc was very'pleasing as the young lady, 
and Mdile. Bilhant made a smart and lively mbirdlavend: de C. 

Prinoxss’s.—Mr. Brough, the junior of the “ Brothers,” 
has produced during the week a very laughable extravaganza 
at this theatre, with the time-serving title of “Apartments ; 
Visitors to the Exhibition may be Accommodated.” ‘The idea is 
happy as well as time-serving, and has furnished the author 
with many curiosities of supposition, and has been carried out 
with abundance of point and effect. The received notion that 
lodging-house keepers were about to make large fortunes 
during the season of the Exhibition, and that every house 
would make the most of its conveniences, no doubt suggested 
the thought to Junior Brother Brough. During the absence 
of her husband from town, the landlady of a lodging-house 
has let her “ Apartments” to all sorts of applicants. A High- 
lander, a Yankee, a Red Indian, and a Frenchman, are all 
located in rooms for one. The manner in which the landlady 
provides space for the overplus occupiers is sufficiently funny, 
and something of the kind may be seen in Punch’s Almanack 
for 1851. When the whole house is turned topsy-turvy by 
the quartet of lodgers, the husband returns and becomes fran~ 
tic at beholding his peaceful domicile converted into a model 
bedlam. Eventually he clears the house by a false alarm of 
fire, and bolts out the quartet. The smartness of the dialogue, 
no less than the whimsicality of the situations, condu to 
the decided success of the merry and off-hand piece of Mr. 
Brough, the Younger. The acting was admirable, Keeley 
| was the husband, ir Wigan the wife, and Mrs. Keeley the 
‘maid of all work, the Atlas of the establishment, who carried 
a world of pains, endurances, and responsibilities on her 
shoulders. 

Ouyrmprc.—The version of Une Bataille de Dames which 
has been brought out at this house 1s very well done, the plot 
of the original being closely followed, and the dialogue 
written with more smartness than is usual with mere transla- 
tions, and seasoned with a few of those verbal jokes which 
are deemed acceptable to English audiences. Mrs, Stirling, 
who plays the Countess, shows all that tact and neatness 
which we her, perhaps, more than any other actress, 
to the French school. The deeper emotions are not over 
wrought ; the gaiety is easy and spontaneous. Flavigneul’s 
assumed character of a footman is acted with some humour by 
Mr. W. Farren, junior, but he does not think enough of the 
officer, who wears the livery, and the part lacks the romantic 
elevation which is given to it by M. Lafont. Mr. H. Farren, 
in depicting the prefect of police, takes a ground different to’ 
that adopted on the French stage, making bluffness, not 
ironical courtesy, the characteristic of the offictal, but he works 
out his own notion effectively. The sustained comicality of 
M. ier’s De sy ee is not to be found in Mr. Leigh 
Murray's personation from his tendency to be too much in 
earnest with the heroic side, but the ludicrous indications of 
terror are pleasantly brought out and elicit laughter. On the 
second night a damp was thrown over the performance by the 
absence of Miss L. Howard, who was prevented from acting 
by illness, and whose part (Léonie) was read by Miss Adams. 
The piece was, we understand, produced in a great hurry, 
so as to be played during the “run” of the original at the St. 
James's Theatre. Onthe whole it is forcibly executed, though 
the time of its production subjects it to a comparison more 





than tisually severe. 
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ApeLrai1.—The drama of Flowers of the Forest—one of 
the best pieces of the kind that has issued from the prolific 
pen of Mr. Buckstone—has been revived here. Made. Celeste, 
Miss Woolgar, and Miss Ellen Chaplin have parts well suited 
to them. Made, Celeste as the Italian Gipsy gives with tact 
and discrimination the impulsive warmth of the affections 
peculiar to the children of the south. Miss Woolgar in the 
Gipsy boy—the main link in the action—had abundant room 
for the delineation of the passions in humble and rustic life, 
in which she excels, and she seized the occasion with even 
more than her usual felicity, her sketch being one of the most 
spirited and graphic that we have yet seen from her. She 
was exceedingly well supported by Miss Ellen Chaplin, who 
looked the very epitome of a Gipsy belle, and played with 
simplicity and feeling. 

eR EAST 


Miscellaneous. 


REUNION DES ArTs.—The first meeting of the patrons and 
subscribers of this Society took place on Monday evening, at the 
Music Rooms in Queen Anne-streét, and was patronised by a 
numerous assemblage of fashionables and literati. The features of 
this society are somewhat similar to that which brought upon Mr. 
Silk Buckingham the bitter irony of our cotemporary, Mr. Punch ; 
but its management is far better, and it contains elements which, 
if properly brought out and adapted to the spirit of the times, 
may become the source of a prosperous career. In the drawing- 
room, music and singing held pre-eminent sway, and Malle. 
Lavinia and Miss Rummell, birdlike, filled the “carpet atmos- 
phere” with melodious strains, while Miss Day performed most 
excellently on the pianoforte. Mr. De Muncke astonished his 
hearers by a violoncello fantasia; and Messrs. Schmidt and F. Chat- 
terton, on the flute and harp, were of material assistance to the 
entertainment, which might have been expected. Herr Goffrie— 
to whose indefatigable exertions, we believe, the society owes its 
existence, played + te the violin in first-rate style. In the rooms 
upon the ground-floor, were exhibited some fine specimens of 

ainting and drawing by Sir F. Landseer, Bartholemew, Hayter, 
Kempf Haag, Zweecher, A. Taylor, and others. We can safely 
say that these meetings are entertaining, instructive, and inte- 
resting, and the ammount of subscription just enough to place them 
within the reach of all respectable persons desirous of information, 
of mixing in good and learned society, and of wiling away a few 
hours With pleasure and profit. -H. L 

LoNpoN SAcrED Hanrswonists.—The performances of this 
sociéty oh Wednesday, the 7th inst., must be regarded a8 an ex- 
peritient. The selection differed materially in character from any 
yet. given by either society, a large portion of the concert con- 
sisting of psalmody, chanting, and “ services.” With due thanks 
to the directors for the attempt, we do not think they have availed 
themselves so judiciously as they might have done of the resources 
at their command. The selection should have been made with a 
view to meet the party coloured tastes ofthe visitors of the hall— 
popular as well as classical—religious as well as musi¢al—foreign 
as well as native. The concert had been better if this discrimi- 
nating process had been more carefully attended to. The chorale 
and fugue of Bach. with which it opened, was perhaps the best 
thing in it. If chanting is to be introduced into the concert room 
(a process by which it may be doubted whether anything will be 
gained), why not have given the Gregorian chants, which are not 
only by far the finest things of the kind that have come down to 
us, but, by being taken im whison, are capable of having great 
variety given them in the accompaniment. The Psalms were 
better selected: St. Anne's Tune (Dr. Croft) andthe Old 100th 
were cs ef chosen, and highly effective in the performance. 
The 120th by W. L. Phillips, is smooth ard melodious. Tt would 
be better in fature either to support the soli voices by the organ 
or to give those verses to a semi-chorus ; the effect of the four 
single Voices being weak and ineffitient against the fall power of 
the organ ‘aud ‘choir in the choral verses. Dr. Elvey’s “Te Deum,” 
being ,Written ih ‘all the so-called ‘severe ‘simplicity and tigour 








enjoined by the Church, had better be confined to the places for 


which it was written. His verse anthem, “I beheld,” contains 
many salient points, the concluding chorus, in particular, showing 
vigour of treatment. Thesong from Handel’s Theodora,—‘Lord 
to thee each Night and Day,” was given by Miss Dolby, im 
her very best style; she was followed by Miss Birch, ina 
no less charming delivery of the song, “Holy, holy Lord!” 
Mr. Washbourne Morgan contributed a “ Christmas An- 
them.” The choice of the words which were those of Han- 
del’s famous recitative “There were Shepherds” was unlucky, 
and provoked awkward comparisons—then the theme of the 
final chorus is so close an imitation of the subject of the 
quartett of the Messiah “ £ift up your Heads,” as to be received 
with a buz of recognition in the room. Mr. Hopkins’s Evenin 

Service, is unquestionably a clever work, evincing both vigour and’ 
variety. The graceful little song of Méhul, nicely sung by Mr. 
Young, was encored. The concert was so long that nearly one 
part of the second act was cut out. Among the omissions were @ 
quintett of Dr. Croteh—a song of Handel’s, “ If guiltless blood,” 
and Purcell’s anthem, “ Oh! give thanks.” The hall was quite full. 

THEoporeE HaumMAN.—This celebrated violinist has arrived in 
town for the season. 

GRAND ExuisiTion.—A testimonial, presented some time ago 
to Mr. Lumley, is among the recent contributions. This beau- 
tiful work of art represents figures of Melpomene, Thalia, Terpsi- 
chore, and Euterpe, artistically disposed, and has been modelled 
and designed by Mr. Brown. 

Mover or Her MAsesty’s THeatre.—Among the matiy 
interesting contributions lately presented to the Exhibition, ma 
be mentioned a miniature model of the interior of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, sent last week, and placed in the nave. ‘This benutifal 
work is a fac-simile of the original, both as to conformation and 
embellishments. The proportions are reduced to a scale of 
three-quarters of an inch to the foot. The decotations and 
general arrangements which were devised at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, by J. Johnson, Esq., F.8.A., have been closely copied ; 
while the panels, medallions, figures, &c., have been painted by 
Mr. J. R. Powell, Pimlico, a student of the Royal Academy, the 
painter and designer of the originals. Mr. Deighton, of Great 
College Street, Westminster, is the maker of the model. The 
material is strong mill-board. The decorations are painted in 
encaustic, a medium, for brilliancy and effect, superior to all 
others. This little work is one of rare merit, and will no doubt 
attract universal attention. To such as have not seen the original, 
the model will prove an object highly interesting, and will convey 
a very accurate notion of the structure and magnificence of the 
opera. For the patrons of Mr. Lumley’s establishment, it will 
possess the novel charm of exhibiting the theatre as seen from 
the stage, wider which aspect Her Majesty’s Theatre certainly 
presents its most dazzling appearance. 


Messrs. C. De BESNIER AND VERDAVAINNE’S second concert 
of “classic, sacred and modern, vocal and instrumental music,”* 
was given in the new Beethoven Rooms, on Friday evening, the 
9th inst. The first part commenced with Beethoven’s Andante 
Religioso, from the 12th quattett, which was played with great 
expression by Messrs. H. Blagrove (first violin), Clementi (second 
violin), R. Blagrove (viola), and Hausman (violoncello).—A quar- 
tett, from a “Stabat Mater” by C. De Besnier, was sly 
sung by Mesdames Zimmerman, and Lemaire, Messrs. De Besnier 
and Bottura; as were also the “ Cujus animam,” “ Quis est homo,” 
“ Pro peccatis,” and “Quando corpus,’ from the “ Stabat Mater” 
of Rossini. Madame Verdavainne performed Weber's Concert 
Stiick, for the piano, with accompaniments for two violins, viola 
and violoncello (instead of full orchestra), with brilliancy and 
taste. Haydn’s quartett, No 82, (the allegro and adagio), was 

layed in a very effective manner by Messrs. ove, Clementi, 
R. Biagrove, and Hausman, and greatly applauded. Beethoven's 
favourite Andante in F., for piano, was also given by Madame 
Verdavainne in such a style as to gain her much applause, and a 
Mottet of C. De Besnier, sung by Madame Lemaire with true 
sentiment ; the violoncello obligato accompaniment by M. Haus- 
man, was greatly admired. The eoncert conclided with “ God 
save the Queen,” by all the artistes. 
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Tue LAte Mr. DowrTon, THE COMEDIAN.—This inimitable 
actor has at length “ shuffled off this mortal coil.” The following 
brief memoir of his theatrical career may not be uninteresting to 
our readers :—Mr. Dowton, who undoubtedly in some characters 
was without a rival, was born at Exeter in 1763; consequently 
he was in his 88th year. At the age of 16 he was articled to an 
architect, but having performed Carlos in the Revenge at a private 
theatre with good success, he was induced to relinquish building 
substantial castles to erect certain ones in the air, and joined a 
strolling company at Ashburton. He was subsequently engaged 
by Mr. Hughes, manager of the Plymouth Theatre. “D. G.,” 
the critic of Cumberland’s edition of plays, states that Dowton, 
after having made the ubiquitarian’s grand tour, returned to 
Exeter and performed Macbeth, Romeo, and the usual round of 
first rate tragic characters, for, like some of our capital comedians, 
his original addresses were paid to Melpomene. It is but just to 
state that in these representations he evinced much good sense 
and feeling, and if he rose not to pre-eminence he descended not 
to mediocrity. Sheva, in Cumberland’s comedy of the Jew, had 
long been a favourite part of Bannister’s—Elliston had also 
marked it for his own—Mr. Dowton stepped into the field, and 
without taking the laurel from either, honourably shared it with 
both. His first appearance at Drury-lane was on the 10th of 
October, 1796, in this difficult character. He was hailed asa 
genuine actor, and crowned with applause. In 1805, he was 
engaged at the Haymarket Theatre, and on the 15th of August in 
that year he revived for his benefit the warm weather tragedy of 
the Tailors, which produced that memorable fracas between the 
“ dungs” and the “flints,” and ended in the committal of three 
dozen and odd, and one rebellious carver and gilder, to the 
watch-house. The principal rdles in the burlesque were sustained 
by Dowton, Mathews, Listuu, and Mrs. Gibbs, as Francisco, Abra- 
hamides, Zachariades, and Tittilinda. The great success of Tom 
Thumb, in which Mr. Dowton played King Arthur very humour- 
ously, stimulated him to this attempt. His two principal Shakspe- 
rian characters were Sir John Falstaff and Dogberry. As Dr. 
Cantwell in the Hypocrite he was inimitable. His other best parts 
were Sir Anthony Absolute and Major Sturgeon. With the 
proceeds of his farewell benefit at Her Majesty's 'Theatre a few 
years since an annuity was purchased, on which he lived to a “fine 
green old age,” happy in the bosom of his family and a large 
circle of professional and private friends. 

Battap Music or Inetann.—Mr Frank Martin, R.A.M. has 
been giving his “ Irish Evenings,” composed of anecdote and song, 
at Northampton, with success. 

Miss Emitxy Newcomse.—This talented young artist will pass 
the summer months at Guernsey, where she proposes giving lessons 
during the sojourn of Mr. Newcombe, who has taken the theatre, 
and opens with a capital company. The want of a competent 
musician has long been wanting here. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, organist of St. Paul’s Church, Islington, 
performed the following pieces at the Crystal Palace, on the 
opening day, Thursday, May 1st.—Coronation Anthem, Handel— 
Fugue, G minor, J. 8. Bach—March, in David, C. E. Horsley— 
“Comfort ye,” “ Every Valley,” “For unto us,” “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” “ Hallelujah” Chorus, Handel—Overture, 
William Tell, Rossini—“ Il mio tesoro,” “ Non mi dir,” Mozart— 
Song, “To my Brother,” Prince Albert—“ Quadrille of All 
Nations,” Labitzky. 

Me. Avexanpre Brtxietr’s Concerts.—Our columns have been 
so occupied with matters of immediate importance, that we have 
been unable to find space for a notice of the last concert, at St. 
Martin’s Hall, of this popular and classical pianist, which took 
pace about a fortnight ago. Weare 0s ta to be able to say, 

owever, that the series of six concerts has been eminently success- 
ful, so much so indeed that it is M. Billet’s intention to continue 
them. Among the features of the last concert, were Sterndale 
Bennett’s sonata in F minor, and a caprice in C major of Haydn, 
neither of which was ever before introduced in public. The last, 
which is very little known, was unanimously encored, and the same 
compliment was paid to M. Billet in a study of Mendelssohn in F 
minor. The same composer’s movement, con moto in A, from the 
Temperaments (of which M. Billet introduced the entire first book), 





and Stephen Heller’s beautiful caprice in F minor, ‘ Le Deserteur,” 
were also encored with enthusiasm, and well. merited the encore. 
M. Billet also played Handel’s “Suite de Pieces” in F minor, and 
a selection of studies by Mudie, Macfarren, Chopin, and Moscheles, 
in D minor, A flat, C minor, and D flat. That of Mudie, from a 
very little known work, Notes fromthe Diary of a Musician, is an 
original and masterly composition, and exceedingly difficult. The 
concert was crowded to suffocation. We are glad 'to find sterling 
merit and a sincere love of the best music rewarded. M. Billet 
might appropriately style himself “ The People’s Pianist,” or 
“ Alexander of St. Martin’s,” although his next concert, as we are 
told, will, in all likelihood, take place in Hanover-square-rooms. 

Tae Royat Society or Musicrans.—The annual concert for 
this charity took place last week at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
The Messiah was performed. Formes and Miss Pyne were the 
chief singers. ‘ 

Tue Annual Festiva or THE Sons oF THE CitERGY came off 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday. Full service was performed, 
and about 1000 persons attended. 

Frorentino.—The celebrated feuilletonist and esprit fort of the 
Constitutionel, has arrived in London for the season, and will 
doubtless give us some brilliant descriptions of the Exhibition. 

Princess's TazatrE.—Her Majesty honoured this theatre with 
her presence on Thursday evening, to witness the new piece. of 
Mr. Brough. 

VauxHatt.—The enterprising lessee has determined on giving 
a Bal Masqué on Wulneten next, the Derby Day. The experi- 
ment was tried last year by Mr. Wardell, and proved very 
successful. 

Lecture Haut, Gresnwicu.—A concert of a superior cha- 
racter was given here on Wednesday morning. It was the last of 
the new series of the Classical Subscription Concerts, and was by 
far the best of the set. The committee is entitled to much com- 
mendation for their endeavours to introduce among their sub- 
scribers a taste for the best kind of music; and we must do the 
good folk of Greenwich the justice to acknowledge that they have 
been impressed with a feeling thereof, and are already on the 
high road to ‘pe appreciation. The concert on Wednesday was 
really a model concert—not utterly classic, but pepoare 
thereto—not loading the table with all the viands of huge size an 
equal tension—good cooking, of a verity, which would not send upa 
dinner of beefs and muttons, and nothing else. Season yonr clas- 
sics with light matter, so shall your classics be enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. Suchis the motto of the Committee of the Classical Sub- 
scription Concerts. The very opening was significant. Mozart's 
trio in E flat—violin, viola, and violoncello—was played marvel- 
lous well by Sainton, Webb, and Hancock, and was thoroughly 
appreciated. The second part commenced with an equal 
significancy—Beethoyen’s grand Septuor, for violin, viola, violon- 
cello, clarionet, horn, bassoon, and contra-basso, by Sainton, 
Webb, Hancock, Grist, Jarrett, Hobbs, and Russell. We have 
not room to specify all the items of the entertainment, vocal 
and instrumental. Principal among the singers shone the 
charming Anna Thillon, who created a powerful, but 
not an unexpected, sensation among the visitors. Her 
first essay was a happy one—it was Edward Loder’s charming 
song, “Come buy my summer flowers,” and never was charming 
song more charmingly rendered, and never did charming song 
elicit a more decided. and general encore, alike due to charming 
song and charming singer. Madame Thillon’s next accomplish- 
ment was the aria d’intrata of Lucia, from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
the brilliant fioriture of which she mastered with incomparable 
ease. Being encored, she supplied a French canzonette of Auber, 
which she delivered with the concentrated grace of the whole 
Opera Comique. Mr. Augustus Braham next comes under our 
cognizance. He has a magnificent voice, and with good tuition 
and time would become a great singer. If he disdain these adven- 
titious aids, he will assuredly founder on the road to success, 
M. Alexandre Billet is a grand pianist, with a touch of thunder. 
and a pace like Prime Minister, who, we prophecy, will win the 
Derby next Wednesday. The Norma fantasia was a vigourous 
and dashing feat, eclipsing all we had heard on the piano since Leo- 
pold de Meyer shook the chimneys of the}Hospital with his 
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Lucrezia Borgia wonders. M. Billet and Edward Loder per- 
formed a pianoforte duo of Herz with immense effect. The other 
gross were variously effective. Miss Bassano sang, as did eke 

{rs. Weiss, excellently and Lagteny: and Mr. Hancock played 
a duet for piano and violoncello with M,Billet-—an admirable speci- 
men, and doubly, nay quadruply relished, that the composition 
was by Mendelssohn. Edward Loder accompanied the songs at 
the piano with great ability —(From a Corre ; 

DLLE. ANICHINI.—The annual vocal and instrumental con- 
cert with which this charming and accomplished singer is wont to 
delight her patrons, will take place this year at the magnificent 
mansion of Lady Vassall Webster, Granard Lodge, Roehampton. 
on Friday morning next. Mdlle. Anichini, besides her own talent. 
will be aided by the entire force of Mr. Lumley’s brilliant com- 
pany. The concert, under distinguished patronage, will be, as 
usual, a feast of flowers and music, beauty and sunshine. 

HEcToR Beri0z has arrived in London. 
Mrs. Mowatt is in America. 


SacreD Harmonic Society.— Elijah was performed, for the 
second time this season, last night. The hall was crammed to 
suffocation. Every ticket was disposed of yesterday before two 
o'clock. This looks as ifa third performance was imperatively 
called for. 

Mopixe, Jetty TREFFz.—This universal favourite, and most 
charming and popular of lied singers, the delight of the multitude 
and the apple of Jullien’s eye, has left London for Vienna, but, 
in all probability, will return before the expiration of the season. 


Princess's Concent Room.—Madame Schwab’s Annual 
Evening Concert took place in the above locality on Tuesday, 
and was well attended by the pupils and friends of the talented 
beneficiaire. Madame Schwab was assisted by the following 
artists: vocalists, Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Dolby, Miss M. 
Williams, Miss Pyne, Mdlle. Bertha Johannsen, Herr Reichard, 
Herr Mengis, Herr Stockhausen, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Herbert, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda: instrumentalists, Mr. Willby (violin), 
Signor Briccialdi (flute), Herr Oberthur (harp), and Herr Koenig 
(cornet). The concert in general was highly agreeable. In one 
respect, it possessed a feature of more than usual interest. Miss 
Catherine Hayes, who only appeared once previously in public this 
season, since her coming to London, added. a peculiar eclat to the 
entertainment. ‘The “Irish Swan” was the great attraction of the 
evening, and created a profound sensation in her one song, which 
was Donizetti's aria, “ a il cielo." More expressive singing 
it would be next to impossible to hear, and more finished vocali- 
zation it is not our fortune to listen to often. Indeed the aria was 
exquisitely sung, nnd did not produce a furore, simply because 
the majority of the audience was composed of the gentle sex, and 
the room is not very large. Among the many things noticeable 
in the concert, was a German lied, with the euphonious title of 
“Du mit den schwarzen Augen,” a composition of much merit, 
sung with expression and force by Herr Mengis, the music by F. 
Praeger. Madame Schwab exhibited her neat and finished execu- 
tion ina Grand Rondeau Brilliante, by Hammel, and in a fan- 
tasia for pronetate and violin, with Mr. Willby ; in both of which 
she was loudly peginadee. The fair pianist had every reason to 
be satisfied with the results of her concert. 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE VoIcE.—From the first moment 
that a child attempts to emit souuds with the voice, he should be 
forewarned against the errors of a bad method, and everything 
should concur to make the best possible use of the original capa- 
cities of the organ. The care which the preservation of the voce 
requires ought to commence from the moment of its first emission. 
Now, it is to be remarked that, besides the art of singing, there is 
a preliminary pore of music, called solmization, which is designed 
to. form skilful readers, by the execution of certain progressive 
exercises upon all the difficulties of time and intonation. The 


studies of these exercises is made ordinarily in childhood, under 
the direction of masters who, for the most part, are strangers to 
the art of singing, _ No care is taken, either in the composition or 
the selection of these exercises, in reference to the extent of 
voices ; so that it almost always happens that children are made 
to sing out of the limits which nature has assigned to them. 





The efforts which they are obliged to make to reach the high 
sounds which they are made to sing, very soon destroy the foun- 
dation of the voice, and strajn the fibres of the throat. When this 
is once done, there is no remedy. All the art in the world cannot 
give such children smoothness of voice, for they have lost it for 
ever. Add to this, that the precautions necessary to take in the 
beginning, to deliver the sound with the respiration, not to respire 
too frequently, and not to weary the chest by retaining the breath 
too long,—all this, I say, is completely unknown to the majority 
of the masters of solfeggio. After two or three years’ practice, 
they succeed in forming good readers of music ; but they have, in 
the mean time, destroyed or injured the voices of their pupils; 
and in this state they deliver them to the professors of the vocal 
art, all whose skill, can never restore to these poor young people 
that which they have irretrievably lost.—Eztracted from 
by Aurelian. 


Tue Ancient Trumpet.—The Buccina, or Trumpet, is as- 
cribed to the Egyptian Osiris, who made use of it in grand sacri- 
fices. The Hebrews derived it from the Egyptians, most probably 
during their long captivity, as the first mention of it in the Holy 
Scriptures is at the descent of the Lord upon Mount Sinai, and 
the second where he says to Moses, “ Make thee two trumpets of 
silver, of a whole piece shalt thou make them, that thou mayest 
use them for the calling ofthe assembly, and for the journeying of 
the camp.” Previous to this period, the trumpets of the Israel- 
ites appear to have been made of the horn of the ram, or some 
other animal, and were called buccina; their form resembled the 
modern hunting-horn; but after that time they were made of 
metal, and assumed a shape somewhat similar to the modern 
instrument. Mr. Bruce says: “ ‘The Abyssinian soldiers make 
use of an ancient trumpet which is called Meleket; it is made 
of a cane that has less than half-an-inch aperture, and about five 
feet four inches in length. To this long stalk is fixed at the end 
a round piece of the neck of a gourd, which has just the form of 
the round end of our own trumpet, and is on the outside orna- 
mented with small white shells; it is all covered over with parch- 
ment, and is a very neat instrument. This trumpet sounds only 
one note, E, in a loud, hoarse, and terrible tone. It is played 
slow when on a march, or before an enemy appears in sight ; but 
afterwards it is repeated very quick, and with great violence, 
and has. the effect upon the Abyssinian soldiers of transporting 
them absolutely to fury and madness, and of making them so re- 
gardless of life as to throw themselves in the middle of the 
enemy, which they do with great gallantry.”—Tomlinson’s Lectures 
on Ancient Music. 

Mr. W. Morse, son of the late organist of St. Peter's, Marl- 
borough, has been elected to the situation vaeant by his father’s 
death. 

ApDOLPH Sax is in London. 











Probinctal. 


Hauirax. —The Halifax Philharmonic Society gave the first of 
a series of three subscription concerts on Tuesday, the 29th ult., to 
a fashionable audience. The band played the first part of Mozart’s 
Jupiter gy , and the overtures to Gustave and Fra Diavolo 
(Auber), King Stephen (Beethoven), and Yelva (Reissiger), in a 
spirited manner. Mr. Haddock, from Liverpool, displayed con- 
siderable execution in two solos on the violoncello. The ease with 
which he overcame several very difficult cadenzas, won him. the 
applause of all the amateurs present. Mrs. Sutherland sustained 
her well known reputation in the scena, “ Softly sighs,” from Der 
Freyschutz, and was encored in Rodwell’s ba “Oh charming 
May!” Mr. Inkersall, a tenor from Sheffield, sang in a very 
tasteful manner “In this old chair,” and the “ White Squall.” 
Mr. Frobisher, founder of the society, and to whom much. of its 
present efficiency is due, condu and accompanied with his 
usual ability and judgment. 

Corxk.—The concert given by Mr. Distin and Sons, on Wed- 





nesday evening, the 7th inst., in the theatre, was numerously and 
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fashionably attended. The performance fully supported the 
character and impression produced by their former appearance. 
The concert was agreeably deversified with ballads, madrigals, 
and glees, sung with great taste by Miss Moriatt O'Connor, and 
the Brothers Distin. Mr. Distin, sen. took his farewell benefit on 
the following evening, under the immediate patronage of the 
officers of the 40th, who allowed their band, together with the 
band of the 90th regiment, to perform; there were in all 70 per- 
formers. 

MANCHESTER.—On Saturday the members of the Mechanics, 
Institution Choral Society gave a miscellaneous concert to the 
members of the institution. The attendance was numerous, and 
the pieces; upon the whole, were given with effect. Webb’s glee, 
“Thy voice QO harmony,” was a little unsteady, but was com- 
pensated by Morley’s madrigal, ‘‘ Now is the month of Maying,” 
and “ The dear old chimney corner,” both of which were loudly 
applauded. ‘Sigh no more, ladies,” was encored ; “ Here in cool 
grot” received the same compliment—the pianos and fortes being 
well observed. ‘Spring's delights,” and other pieces were given 
with taste. We may especiall ig er our satisfaction with the 
“Hunstman’s chorus,” from Der Freischutz, which was also en- 
chored. ‘The motet, arranged by Shore, commencing, “ Holiest, 
breathe an evening blessing,” ind ending with “ Clad in light and 
deathless bloom,” was, perhaps, the most effective of all, the occa- 
sion which had called it forth—the death of the late Mr. Day, 

resident of the institution—adding to the solemnity of the aft 
ject.—Mr. Rumney, one of the directors, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Choral Society for their gratuitous services. He 
said that an addition of members was requlred by the society, 
and he hoped the proceedings of that evening would be the means 
of increasing a department ofthe institution which afforded such 
pleasure and instruction weekly to its members—enabling them, 
as upon this occasion, to entertain them and their families free of 
cost.—Mr. Harry Rawson seconded Mr. Rumney’s motion, and 
expressed his Kp © that, though it would be necessary for those 
wishing to join the society to possess considerable proficiency in 
music, to meet on equal terms with the members whose perfor-- 
mances this evening had been so creditable and so well received, 
there would be many ready to join them. The thanks of the 
meeting (he observed) were ia ead due to the ladies of the 
society, who, out of regard to their fellow-members, had come 
forward to spend an hour with them, having overcome the false 
scruples which too often confine their sex to private circles. — 
(Manchester Examiner 14th May.) 

Dusiin.—The Distin family appeared on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings, in a spacious salon of the Music-hall, which has 
been newly decorated under the direction of Mr. Mackintosh. 
The interest taken by the public in the Distin concerts was 
evidenced in the overflowing houses and the appreciation of the 
performances in enthusiastic plaudits. The vocal performances 
were worthy the applause conceded them. We may mention as 
prominently successful the harmonized quartet of the Irish 
melody, “The Last Rose of Summer,” by Miss M. O'Connor, 
and Messrs. H. W. and T. Distin, and a new quartet “The 
Red Rose,” by the same performers. The concert on Tuesday 
was for the benefit of Mr. Distin Sen. and the closing perfor- 
mance. 

TOTTENHAM.—A. concert was given at the Lecture Hall on 
Wednesday evening. The programme was in every respect ad- 
mirable, and is worth printing as a manifestation of the feeling 
for classic music exhibited in places removed from the influences 
of the Metropolis. Thus it runs:—Part I. Symphony in D. 
(No. 4) Mozart. Recitative and Aria.—“ Quando miro” Miss 
Dolby, Mozart. Trio inB Flat, Op. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violioncello, Messrs. Walter Macfarren, Dando, and Lawford, 
Beethoven. Song.—‘ Nobil Donna.” (Les Huguenots.) Miss: 
Dolby, Meyerbeer. Andante Movement, from Symphony No. 8 
(by Desire) Haydn. Part Il._—Symphony in C. Major (No. 1.) 
Beethoven. A Fireside Song—Miss Dolby,..W. V. Wallace. 
Duet for Violin and Pianoforte, Messrs. Dando and W. 
Macfarren, De Beriot and Osborne. Scotch Song—* Bonnie 
Dundee,” Miss Dolby. Overture—Masaniello, Auber. Mr. 
Dando lead and Mr. Walter C, Macfarren presided at the piano. 





TO: CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. M. B.—The copies required can be procured of Messrs. 
Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-street. The price now is 4d. 
unstamped. 

C. D. (Belfast).—Decidedly Formes. 
J. H. D. E. (Worcester).—Thanks. 
however, of the communication. 
A. P. (Glasgow).—We are much obliged for the sonnets, but 

are unable to find space for them. ' 

An Oncanist.—We are in treaty with a celebrated authority in 
these matters, but, meanwhile, shall be glad of the information 
kindly offered by our correspondent. The subject is assuredly 
one of general interest. : 

§. P. (Liverpool).—We are much gratified that our correspond- 
ent is satisfied with our appreciation of his work. 

A Constant READER &c.—The notice of the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, was unavoidably postponed till the present 
number. 

PHILHARMONIC SocreTY.—The report of the last Concert is in 
type, with our Reviews and Foreign News, and will appear 


next Number. 
—= 


We can make no use, 
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Advertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGES 


PoE Improving the Voice, and removing all Affections of the 
Throat. Strongly reeommended to Cle! en, Singers, Actors, Public Speakers, 
persons sabject. to relaxed Throats, and to rsons desirous of cultivating their 
Voices, and ensuring a good and clear articulation. They have also been found 
highly beneficial to those afflicted with Nervous, H; cal, or Stor Denghe 
% be had in Boxes, at ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d, each, of every Medicine Vendor 
im the kingdom, 
‘estimonials of their efficacy are published with each Box, from 
Mad. Grisi Miss Romer Mr, Harrison Mr. J, Barnett 
Mad. Persiani Mad. Albertazzi Mr. Allen 
Mad, Eugenie Garcia | Miss Cooper Mr. White 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw Sig. Lablache Mr, Wass 
Miss Rainforth Sig. Giubilei Mr. Kroff 


CURES FOR THE UNGURED! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Red Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at last he was i aa to try Hollo- 
way’s Pilis and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it may appear, the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use the Pills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active thai most men o' fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extraordin tat can 
be vouch sd for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull, Feb. 20th, 1850. 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following cases :— 
Rad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago y 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Barns Chilblains Elephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) ‘out Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 
Flies gs Skin-diseases 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all re- 
spectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and 
boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6b., 11s8., 228., and 33,each There is a very conside- 
vable saving in taking the larger sizes. 
N. B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 


MR. GRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Ps Edition of the ‘‘ ART OF SINGING,” hosel ee and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultiva' of the Voice, may be had at his 
residence, 71, Upper Norton-strect, and at all the eee Music-sellers, 

* Soon will be ready, the French and German Translation. 


SACRED HARMONY. 


[UNDER the especial PATRONAGE of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY,—Just published, price 31s. 6d., 


H. J. HAYCEAFT’S VOLUME OF SACRED HARMONY. 
Contributors :—Kate Loder, Sterndsle Bennett, Henry Smart, G. A. Macfarren, 
De h dagvagl W. H. Holmes, Lovell Phillips, Brinley Richards, C. Lucas, Robert 
arnett, &c. 
* This is a judicious and interesting publication, containing works of high merit, 
and altogether ing an interest not likely to pass hastily away.”—Aélas. 
London: Addison and Co.; and at the Editor’s residence, 32, Queen’s-road, Gloy 
cester-gate, Regent’s-park, 
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~ SCHOTT AND 00,'S | NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Beyer, Ferd. Op. 101bis, One beadrea Mrclodien for Begin- 
ners, in 4 books. 

” » 109, No.1 to 12, Soirées Musicales, 12 

Morceaux gracieux, in 12 books. 

” » I, No. 1 tp 6. Si Aocpennae élégants. 





Cramer, H. - 58, Schwasische V: Tk lad. Fantasie. 
Esser, H. » %6, Sonate. 
Peasecersey Fe some CzArdds, A Ur Hungarian Dance. 
uller, T. Four Hun es to . 
entier, Les trois Soeurs, Trois Valses. 
Prudent, E Op. 30, No.4 2d Impromptu. 
” ” 30, No. 5. Chanson ic: le 
Stasny, L Rhein und Maio, No. 8 and 9. Two Polkas 
PIANO DUET, TWO PERFORMERS. 
Beyer, Ferd. Morceau élégantes sur des airs 


Allemands fayoris. 


No.2, D a pene Proch. 
- “To nyo ae ty 


VIOLIN WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO OR ORCHESTRA. 
De Beriot,Ch. Op. 76, me Concerto, 
Leonard, H. » 4, 2d do. 
FLUTE SOLOS, 
Kuffner, Jos, One hundred tem te Melodies, in 
7 books, 


Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s Street. 


HYMN OF PRAISE FOR ALL NATIONS, 


OW READY, under the Patronage of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, HYMN of Ana gue for all NATIONS: a gamed Cantata for 

Four Voices, with Chorus, and Organ 1 pan re, The Words selected from the 
Holy Scriptures; the Music by T. TLOY FOWLE. The work is handsomely and 
elegantly pemtes } ma 





6d. 
Printed for the Ai at the London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean-street, 


Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


DEUX POLKAS BRILLANTES, 


DEDICES a W. H. HOLMES. No. 1,LA POLKA GLISS- 
ANTE. No.2, LA POLKA TREMOLA, Price 2s. each, Also, the BUSY 
BEE POLKA. Price 2s. Wessel and Cor 2: 9, by 

“« Mrs. John Macfarren’s Polkas, thou; 
kind. They are alike attractive, as tively ry 
and brilliant Bispofenia: pigces,” 


~DIATONIC FLUTE, 


¥ ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.—This instrument is exclu- 
sively used by Mr, Ricuargpsoy, Mr, Paarrey (first Flute at the Royal 
talian be ome Many other Lome i wn and counfry; testimonials of 
Hay te b will be forwarded don application. This figte 
be heard at he Mnkfatoy, ‘as, Fost ot street, PP eICCAMA, Patentee, 


n ve 
Grand fork dog on tng tm —_ ‘fiyr 2: os 





d Nent of their 
mical dances, and as sparkling 








ss Richardson. 
Do. on Coming thro’ the Rye, and : ock o’ Haseldean «.  Pratten. 
New Grand Capriccio Percival, 


N.B.—For opinion of these pieces see “ Musical ‘World, of May 10. 
Just Published, 


CHARLES OLLIVIER’S 


ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY AND CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


41 & 42, NEW BOND STREET. 








The Fairest fleetest vos, yy nebo 2 
e Fairest joys are ay 8 bcd we betes s. 
The Nalades Call, ' c Porat re. -. = 
I dreamt of a Land C. Pugni. ... ee 00 ove Qs. 
The Fairies’ m C, Pugni. ... oe ove we «Ss 
The Father's death, Tomaschek. ... ane. om oe =, 
Henry the Fourth of rane, To Gabrielle. .., tee ove ove Qs. 
The Dying Wife's f Rungenhag eee one ove pe 2s. 
Fidelity, Brinley Richards. 4. -... s» 8 23 

IN ee ae MUSIC, 

Grande Valse, J. Rummel. Solo,'3s.; Duet, ,.., 4s. 
Duo Dramatae beens del Lago, Renaud — Vilbac vase oe G8 
Fantaisie—Nuit de Noe D. Magni ove Qs. 
— Tileetratiths shiz Lieder, J. Renae in 8 books, each wis B:. 
oat Weeces octurne, W. H. Palmer. . ... ooo tie oe 2s, 
nseés Musicales, Be eee ene 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATION, 


OZART’S COMIC TRIO (the Ribbon) f 
tn Baga he Boren BG sky it or Soprano, Tenor, 


er ee Brillante, Si acaeeetacp | a 


WESSEL AND C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ZAPEK—* La Gorlitza”’ 2s. Od. 
MORINE—“ Glenalbyn Polkas ” eco ooo oe 2s. 6d. 
DAWES—“ Woburn Waltzes” ein oe 
ETTLING—“ La Chanteuse Voilée.” Valses pe oo 
BARKER (Laura)—“ Sprite Polka” .., ose os 
TALEXY ‘Kosciusko, Etude Mazurka an pon 
—————-"‘ Musidora, * Polka Mazurka a eee 
—————_‘ Helena,” Premier Nocturne pal 
VAN MAANEN—“ Atherstone Schottisch,” Duet .. 

TEDESCO. Three German Melodies. 
No.1. “THE COTTAGE.”—(Das Hiittchen) .,.. 
» 2° TRUE LOVE.”—(Treue Liebe) oo ose 
» 3% “LORELEY. Jae mers A ” a3 
essel and Co., 229, Regent-sireet. 


LEE & COXHEAD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
MUSIC for the VIOLIN. 


HE AATEC Laban i selection of favorite Airs 
aie viotn, in in sets, ae Is. sean, ey _ re, pbb ty 


for the ioloncello. 
The VIOLINIST" $ ALBUM» vvalleetion of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polk.s, 
&c., arranged expressly for the first of the Vio 


FP RePe ees 
EER RERSERRE s 





lin, in sets, price 1s. each, by 
Hexry Farmer, with an Accompaniment ad 1id. for the Piano, second Violin, anq 


* N.B,—A New Edition of “Farmer's Violin School.” 5s, 


MUSIC for the FLUTE. 
HE AMATEUR FLUTIST—a edlection of favorite Airs from 





. oe Pago ves Foreign Operas, arranged in Henry NIcHOL- 
an Accompanime: ent ad’ ad Jib, for the Yiu, Violonoslio, fo: and Pianaf 
“The CS FLUTISTS ALBUM—a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &e. i 


arranged in sets, price 1s. each, by ad Mpemanaert with an Accompaniment ad 
lib. for the Piano, Violin, and Violoneello 


MUSIC for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 


HE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, arranged in six Books, 3s. each, by Epwarp Travis. 
THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short interludes to y between 
ha Jere of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s,, by Epwarp Travis J. P. Dyer. 
The AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with the Organ Stops 
Sa ee ase Sy a by Epwarp Travis. 


carefully mar’ 
SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


ELLER’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 

CHANTS, &e,., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 8s. each, 
with six beautiful and appropriate jeer by Brandard, arranged ALBERT 
Kewier ; the six Books can be had in one Volume, elegantly bound, price 18s. 

The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms and Hymns for the Voice 
and Organ, in six Books, p 8s. each, arranged by Epwiy Fioop, and may be had 
in one Volume, neatly bound, price 18s. 

N.B.—A New Edition of “Hark, the Sabet Sabbath Bells,” by Epwix Froop. Price 2s. 





NEW PIANOFORTE " SCHOOL, by ALBERT KELLER, 


“‘We can confidently recommend this Pianoforte Tutor as the best extant: Mr. 
Kaler has adenine the the judicious method of the seales and exercises am 


arranging ongst 
lan the pupil is taught those essentials wit turning to 
pode a fe me Ec. —the Tame Hngerng ineaefuly marked without being crowded 


and is evidently by 7 — one yo has had great experience as a teacher.” 
de la Je in 12 sets, price 2s. each, written expressly to 
follow theabove Tutor, by Cc. Glover. 


London : Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albermarle Street, and all Book and Music Sellers, 
” Catalogues gratis. 


CHAULIEU’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


MESS. RUST and STAHL, being the Sole Proprietors of 
the Posthumous Works of M. Chaulieu, beg to intimate their intention of 
publishing them as wy ea intended by the author—viz., in parts at 5s, » and 
which will include the Harmoniai Dial, twenty-four sonatas in the twenty- major 
and minor keys; having before each one exercise, one preludio, and two pero 
tions in the same ‘key, specially written for the English schools, six parts of which are 
already published. And also six other parts, somorving two Books of Studies in 
the modern style, Moreeau de saoe, AF ‘Album de Bal, &¢., 5g, each, or the twelve 
prrts in one valume, boards, at 

Riist and Stah], Pianoforte ja Sn and Music Publishers, 320, Regent- 
| street, opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES. 


Just published, 
A SKETCH of ‘the sucecessive IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


FLUTE, with a statement of the Potasigies ae which Flutes are constructed 
relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Hie ed By RICHARD CARTE 
Publi ers: Rudall, Rose, &Co., pton-street, Strand; ‘fadizon, 310 
;, Keith and Prowse, 48, Shoal} and Cocks & Co., 6, New B 
Tice Ls) oF if sent by post, Is. == 








and a comparison between 





stonetre, 
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“HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 


Ks is respectfully announced that a Grand Extra Night will 
take place ON THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 22, 1851, when will be presented 
for the first time this season), Rossini’s celebrated Opera,— 


IL BARBIERE Dt SIVIGLIA. 


















Rosina =. os _ we ove Madame SONTAG. 
Ti Conte a’ Almaviva oon oe ane Signer CALZOLARI. 
Figaro... oso eee. one 4 oe. Signor FERRANTI. 
An . 
Bartolo... ove ase eco ose Signor LABLACHE. 
In the Lesson Scene Mad. SONTAG will introd Rode lebrated Varia- 





‘3 

tions. After which a Selection from a favourite Opera, in which Mdlle. Caroline 
Duprez, Madame Fi ini, Siguori Gardoni and Coletti, will appear, with various 
Entertainments in the Ballet Department, in which Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi, Mdlles. 
Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Pascales, Kohlenberg, Dantonie, and 
Mdile. Araalia Ferraris; M. Charles, MM. Ehrick, Di Mattia, Gounet, Venafra, 
bo = Yaul Taglioni, will appear. ‘The Opera to commence at Half-past Seven 
o'clock, 

App'ications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made atthe Box-oflice of the 


MR. W. H. HOLMES’S NEW OPERA, 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
MAY. 28, at 2. Performers—Mrs. Sims Reeves, Misses Dolby, Messent, 
Ransford, Eyles, Land, A. Dolby; Messrs Land and Frank Bodda. Pull Orchestra 
and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Lucas. Solo, Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton (Harpist to the 
Queen). Overture, Macfarren. Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. To be had 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA—MASANIELLO. 
GRISI, ANGRI, FORMES, SALVATORI, TAGLIAFICO, TAMBERLIK, 
And MARIO. 


N TUESDAY next, May 20th, a Grand Combined Enter- 
tainment will be given, commencing with, for the second time this season, 
Donizetti’s Opera, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
The principal characters by Madame Grisi, Madlle, Angri; Signor Salvatori, 
Signor Tagtiafico, Signor Polonini, Signor Soldi, Signor Mei, Signor Romni, Signor 
Ferrari, and Signor Mario. ; 
To conclude with the SECOND and THIRD ACTS of Auber’s Favourite Opera, 


MASANIELLO, 
luding the B le by Signor Tamberlik, the duett by Signor Tamberlik and 
Herr Formes, and the celebrated prayer and the Tarantella in the Market scene. 
The principal dances by M. Alexandre and Madlle. Louise Taglioni. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
FIRST NIGHT OF LA FAVORITA. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, May 22nd, will be performed, for the first time these 
three years, Donizetti’s Grand Opera, 
LA FAVORITA. 
Leonora, Madame Grisi; Inez, Madlle. Cotti; Baldassara, Herr Formes (his first 
appearance in that character); Don Gasparo, Signor Soldi; Alfonso XI., Signor 
Tamberlik (his first app in that ch ter); Ferdi Signor Mario. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor,—MR. COSTA. 
Commence At Ercut o’Ciock. 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, 











of W. H. Holmes, 36, Beaumont-street, Marylebone, and at all Music Wareh 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 


BexTRA NIGHT ON MONDAY NEXT, the 19th of MAY. 
Handel’s MESSIAH, to afford the visitors to the Exhibition an opportunity 
of hearing the composer’s great masterpiece. Principal English Artists—Miss 
Catherine Hayes, Miss Henderson, Miss Dolby, Miss Felton; Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of above 800 performers. Tickets, 3s.; reserved, 5s.; central area, numbered, 10s. 
— at the Society’s office, No. 9, in Exeter Hall, and atthe Principal Music- 
sellers. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


(ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—FRIDAY, May 23, will be per- 
formed Handel’s Oratorio, MESSIAH. Vocalists— Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Miss E, Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Willi ; Mr, Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Formes. The orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of (ineluding 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s. ; reserved, 5s. ; 
central area, numbered seats, 10s, 6d. each ; at the Society's office, 6, in Exeter-hall ; 
or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross, 


MR. FRANK BODDA 


RESPECTFULLY announces that his MATINEE MUSICALE 
will take place at 27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, Cavendish Square, on 
FRIDAY, MAY 23rd. Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss Williams, Miss Poole, Miss 
Messent, Miss Ransford, Madlle. Graumann, and Madame Macfarren; Sig. Riccardi, 
Sig. Sal. Tambarini, Mr. Laud, Mr. Frank Bodda. Pianoforte—Miss Kate Loder. 
Violoncello—Herr Hausmann. Conductors—Sig. Pilotti and Sig. Biletta. Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea, to be had of Mr. Frank Bodda, 42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES 


ILL givea GRAND MORNING CONCERT at the HAN- 
OVER SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY, 19th MAY. Madlle. Anna Zerr 
(prima donna of the Opera, Berlin), will make her first pp » Miss B 
and Miss Hayes; Herr Reichard, de Vienne (premier tenor de l’Opera Imperial), Mr. 
Augustus Braleam (his first appearance), Herr Mengis, and M. Jules Stockhausen. 
Violin—Herr Ernst. Harp—Madame Parish Alvars. Contra Basso—Sig, Bottesini. 
The Orchestra, selected from the Italian Operas and Philharmonic Concerts, will 
form Weber's Overture to Oberon and an Overture, MS., by E. Silas. Reserved 
eats, 10s. Gd.; Single ‘Tickets, 7s.; at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-s:reet, 
and all principal Musicsellers, 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


FERR ERNST will play conjointly with Messrs. Copper, Hill, 
and Rousselot, at tte Third Morning Performance given in honour to 
Meéndelssohn, on Thursday, May 22nd, quarter past Three. When a selection from 
his Operetta will be produced and sung by Madiles. Rummel, Graumann; Herren 
Carl Wolf and Hiéizel. Quartetts in D and in E flat, Mendelssohn; Sonata in C 
minor, violin and pianoforte, Beethoven. Pianist—Madlle. Elise Kiinitz. ‘Tickets 
#t Messrs. Rousselot and Co , 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 


M. ERNST’S j 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place at the HAN- 
OVER SQUARE ROO ; 
Cramer, see and Co,’s, 201 Har meter dy; Conttoenen bi aa ae 


























































HERR CHARLES OBERTHUR, 


Harpist to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Nassau, 


AS the honor to announce that his CONCERT will take place 

at the NEW BEETHOVEN ;ROOMS, on TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 20th. 

Vocalists—Madlle. Bertha Johansen, Mdlle. F, Rummel, and Herr Mengis. In- 

strumentalists— Herr Menter, Herr Pauer, and Herr Al dre Rancheras Tickets 

10s. 6d., to be had at Wessel and Co.’s, 229, Regent-street; Boosey and Co., Holles- 
street, &c.; and of Herr Oberthur, 87, Milton-street, Dorset-square. 


MR. AGUILAR 


RESPECTFULLY announces that his Annual Concert will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wednesday evening, May 28th, 
Vocalists—Miss Birch, raumann, Herr 


tesini; Pianoforte, Mr. Aguilar. e Orc! lected 

Italian Opera, will be complete in every department. Leader, Mr. Willy; Con- 

ductors, Messrs. Anschuez and Schimon. Am other pieces, will be performed 
minor. 


in E 
ed Seats, half a guinea, To be procured at 
Regent Street ; 3 Co., 229, 
Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street ; and at the residence of Mr. Aguilar, No. 


MUSICAL UNION, 


IVORI, Bottesini, Piatti, Gollinelli, Deloffre, and Hill, will 
execute, at the Extra Musical Union, on Tuesday, May 20th, at half-past 
Three, Quartet, E minor, Mendelssohn; Trio No. 3, C minor, Beethoven; Sestet 
Brillante, Op. 50, Mayseder; Solo Contra, Basso and Solo Pianoforte. Tickets 10s. 
each, to be had at Cramer and Co.’s, T: Memb: dmitied 7s. each at 
the rooms on giving the number of their tickets. Foreign and native artists, on 
application to the Director, admitted without payment. 











1851. 

















J. ELLA. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
THALBERG poe nee we Trish Airs, 
SCHULZ ... ose soo ove Mélodie. 
PRAEGER ove ose ose Liebes Verlangen. 
PRAEGER oe eos boo Moment Joyeux. 
CHARD: ooo “os och —— Cerensde, 
RICHARDS , one ooo Pastorale. 
RICHARDS . ove wee Danish Air. 
ROECHEL one ove eos Clotilde. 
BRESSEN ri aa ee L’ Arabesque. 
KUHE ... ooo nee one 8 " 
OURY: .. os e0e ovo Les Pleurs du Printems, 
OURY .. oo ave ~ Un Souvenir. 
MORI ove ove ove ove Romance sans Paroles, 
MORI ove oe ove ove Penseés Pendant l’Absence 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 
Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by MicnagL SAMuEL Mreans, of No.3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myxenrs and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St, 


Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 
To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickeis, 








Holywell Street, and at all Book day, May 17; 1851. 




















